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Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Gran Fig. 2.—Wurte Farrier Bripar Dress. Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 4.—Briack CASHMERE Fig. 5.—Wharte Tarretas Brirpat Dress. 


Dress. For pattern and description see Supple- 2 tro 4 YKARS OLD. Dress. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For description see Supplement. ment, No. V., Figs, 38-42. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. No, VI., Figs. 43-51. 
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& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 17 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “ THE 
Parisians” and “ Parngas REDvux,” an 
illustrated story, and other literary and 
pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated E1rcHT-PacE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarRPER’s WEEKLY 
for January 24, 1874. 





THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


HE position of the daughter-in-law be- 

tween the two families, that which she 
has left and that which she has entered, is 
one which has not, to our knowledge, been 
made the subject of generalization or of 
much philosophic remark. And yet there 
are few positions that require more discre- 
tion, amiability, and tact in the filling. 

The fact that the daughter-in-law ceases, 
in most of the essential points of daily life, 
to be any longer a member of her father’s 
family is one that has been recognized among 
ancient nations in many emphatic decrees of 
custom; and so strongly is the necessity of 
the case seen that, according to the usages 
of some races at the present day, the chosen 
daughter-in-law is surrendered by her own 
mother during infancy to be reared and edu- 
cated by the mother of her destined husband. 

This, of course, is an exaggeration of the 
idea, but there is an under-current of wis- 
dom in it, of solicitude for the bride’s fature 
content, since being educated with the one 
end always in view, her wishes are far less 
likely to clash with her husband’s wishes 
than if they had come together out of sep- 
arate homes. But civilization, and those 
lessons of Christianity which teach self-con- 
trol and mutual sacrifice, render such a 
course unnecessary with us, yet the principle 
from which the practice had its origin is 
something that the daughter-in-law who 
wishes to combine her happiness and her 
duty will not be amiss in considering. She 
has left her father’s family, and become a 
part ofanother. Neither marriage nor giving 
in marriage, of course, will ever diminish her 
love for her parents or for her sisters and 
brothers, but her interests in most of the 
affairs of daily life, as we have said, are no 
longer identical with theirs. She is, possibly, 
the mistress of an independent home, where 
she and her husband are alone together, yet 
righteously her home is.as open and her 
husband as accessible to his relatives as to 
hers, and there is every opportunity for them 
to do her a positive good or a positive harm; 
but, on the other hand, she is quite as fre- 
quently a member of a household where the 
husband’s relatives have combined their 
slender means with his, or where he is the 
common support of all—and in that event 
her life and theirs, to all intents and pur- 
poses, are one. The color of the new carpet 
in her father’s house is no longer a question 
that concerns the comfort of her eye by 
night and day; it is the color of the carpet 
here. The outgoing and incoming of her 
own sisters at home, interesting as they may 
be, are not of such actual importance to her 
peace and ease and convenience as the out- 
going and incoming of the sisters here. She 
would be tolerably sure of pleasing her own 
mother in almost any thing she did; wheth- 
er she pleases her husband’s mother is quite 
another question. Unless she is justly con- 
scious of possessing an extraordinarily pow- 
erful nature, or unless she possesses an over- 
weening vanity, she will not for a moment 








fluence which those united to him by blood 

and by life-long associations and affections 

must have upon her husband, however su- 

perior her own influence may and should 

be. The more she loves her husband, in- 

deed, the more she will seek to preserve any 

influence that parents or sisters have with 

him, for she knows that there are few men 

who, amidst the temptations of the outer 

world, do not need all the safeguards that 

love can throw around them, and she will 

see the expediency of winning the love and 

good-will of her husband’s family for herself, 

and securing their influence to act with hers. 

The daughter-in-law has a trying réle 

from the very beginning. There are few 

families, however genial, who, when it 

comes to the point of the only son or the 

favorite brother’s marrying, do not find 

some hostility to the fact generating within 

themselves to a more or less degree, and to 

be overcome only by an effort. The person 

who did very well as a family acquaintance, 

or even as an intimate friend, comes into a 

very different focus when she is looked at 

as that son’s or brother’s wife. The sister, 

who has been the recipient of her brother’s 
plans and aspirations, knows that a person 

needs but one confidante, and that sooner 
or later her share in his most inner life 
is to be relinquished. The mother knows 
that, first as she has always been in her 
son’s thoughts, another must now be first. 
It is of no use for them to be told that 
the love for them is none the less, and is 
of a totally different character; to be told 
that the mother in her day became first 
where another mother had been; that the 
sister is yet likely to have the same fortune : 
for the present his wife is their rival, and 
they feel it, and are very uncommon people 
if they do not in one way or another make her 
feel ittoo. If she is a wise woman, the mo- 
ment that she understands how her lot iscast, 
she will appreciate the natural and inevita- 
ble feeling of others, and instead of resent- 
ing it, she will go to work to conciliate and 
to make every one understand that they have 
lost nothing and have gained a great deal. 
Having necessarily much of her husband’s 
society to herself, she will throw no obstacle 
in the way of his spending any time that he 
pleases with the other members of his fam- 
ily, and if they dwell apart, will take him to 
see them, or urge him to go many an even- 
ing when he would perhaps go elsewhere. 
She will suggest to him to take his sister 
with them to the-theatre ; to give his mother 
sometimes his arm on the way home from 
church; she will divert some of his gifts to 
her into their channel ; she will remind him 
of the old family festivals, that he may not 
neglect them; and will remind him to pay 
them all at the old home many a little atten- 
tion that he might not think of by himself, 
and by adding them thus to her pleasures 
and enjoyments will make them realize that 
they are better off than they were before. 

And not only must she do this for her own 
sake and for her husband’s, but literally for 
the sake of the people themselves. She 
must throw her heart into the matter; she 
must try to blind herself to the faults that 
she can not mend, or that it is none of her 
business to mend; she must, as a point of 
duty, love those that her husband loves; 
and whatever she does out of expediency, 
and expediency alone, will very soon be un- 
derstood to be lip-service; the hollow heart 
will show through, and the latter end will 
be worse than the first. 

But another complication of the daughter- 
in-law’s position presently comes from those 
who count themselves as her best friends; 
for no sooner do her own mother and sisters 
see her in warm and intimate alliance with 
her new relatives than they are apt to de- 
velop an unaccountable sense of wrong to 
themselves, and it is ten to one that they do 
not hamper and hinder her with a hundred 
little jealousies, and make her life as uncom- 
fortable, so far as in their power, as they 
might make it easy by acknowledging the 
necessity and the rightfulness of her new 
friendships and affections. Of course there 
are mothers and sisters of more than average 
common-sense, who, desiring the best good 
of this married daughter, are not only glad 
to see her union with her husband’s family, 
but advise and forward it, and feel them- 
selves complimented by every evidence of 
affection that she receives. But, on the con- 
trary, there are many who in the very begin- 
ning take it for granted that the young wife 
is to be the victim of her husband’s rela- 
tives, and go far toward the creation of un- 
toward circumstances by assuming that they 
exist. They listen eagerly to every foolish 
recital of grievance or of fancied grievance, 
aggravate it by their comments, and inflame 
an already fevered state of mind by ill-judged 
sympathy and ill-natured criticism. Of 
course the wife who so far forgets herself 
and what is due to her husband as to relate 
instances to the disadvantage of his family 
deserves the punishment the deed entails ; 
but that those who really love her and wish 





suppose herself capable of destroying the in- 


is, to say the least, unfortunate. Yet they 
do administer it ultimately by any unwise 
stimulation of dislike or of the resentment 
of wrongs, real or imaginary, and injure her 
almost irretrievably either by jealousy of her 
affection or sympathy with her disaffection. 
And, on the whole, we think it is only too 
mild a statement when we repeat that there 
are few positions, not even the mother-in- 
law’s, so delicate and so difficult to fill satis- 
factorily as that of the daughter-in-law. 





THE DOMESTIC ART. 


HERE is one thing in the world, and 
only one, in which men have not the 
advantage over women, and that is in the 
use of the needle, the much-despised needle, 
we should say, so far as men are concerned— 
since all th. members of the male sex who 
use it have been made the subjects of ridi- 
cule ever since the lampoon began—were it 
not for the poets, who have never failed to 
feel its picturesque possibilities, and to make 
use of them. Blind as old HoMER was, he 
saw as early as any the excellences of the 
chief domestic art and of the workers in it, 
and his references to it are countless. When 
Iris, for instance, goes embassadress fronr 
heaven, 
“ She found Queen Helena at home, at work about 
a weed 
Woven for herself; it shined like fire, was rich 
and full of size, 
The work of both sides being alike; in which she 
did comprise 
The many labors warlike Troy and brass-armed 
Greece endured 
For her fair aake, by cruel Mars and his stern 
friends procured.” 


When Pallas clothes herself to go out on 
some mighty errand, the poet dwells rap- 
turously upon the 

“robe that curiously she wove 


. With glorious colors, as she sat on th’ azure floor of 
wee,” 


And when Hecuba would appease the god- 
dess, it is not with burnt-offerings nor with 
treasure, but , 


“she herself descended and searched out, 
Within a place that breathed perfumes, the richest 
robe she had, 
Which lay, with many rich ones more, most curious- 
ly made. 
By women 
thence, 
Sailing the broad sea, when he made that voyage of 
offense 


In which he brought home Helena. That robe trans- 
ferred so far 
(That was the undermost), she took ; it glittered like 
a star!” 
And again, when Agamemnon would do a 
grace to Achilles, he promises him that he 
shall have seven Lesbian ladies, in their nee- 
dies rarely skilled. And meanwhile, much 
as the poet recognizes the beauty of the 
work, he does not fail to acknowledge also 
the charm the mere act of the work gives 
the worker, 


‘of Sidonia, which Paris brought from 


‘with grace that doth inflame, 
And her white hand lifts quick and oft, in drawing 
from its frame 
Her gentle thread, which she unwinds with ever at 
her breast 
Gracing her fair band.” 

Nor is the old father of poetry alone in his 
flattering opinion of this beautiful art, as 
many another poet has joined him in his 
praise of it, though none perhaps so forcibly 
as he, since none have sung of an era where 
it was so obvious. In the Old Testament 
frequent reference is made to the beauty and 
value of material and work : 

“ Moreover thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten 
curtains of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet: with cherubim of cunning work shalt thou 
make them....And thou shalt make a vail of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen of cunning 
work....And thou shalt make a hanging for the door 
of the tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needle-work....And all 
the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they spun, both of 


blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined 
linen.” 


But there are aspects of needle-work of 
far more consequence than the poetical or 
esthetic ones, and none of them are more 
valuable than that which exhibits the little 
needle as a solace and arefuge. RUSKIN has 
many remarks to make in praise of it, in this 
light, and some of HAWTHORNE’s most grace- 
ful sentences are turned upon the same sub- 
ject. When a man feels a gloomy mood 
stealing over him, suffers an unaccountable 
depression, and becomes—as a man may be- 
come—unbearably nervous, he may count 
his fingers if he will, but there his resources 
end; he has no such friend as the little nee- 
dle to whom he may resort ; he must summon 
his moral and intellectual aids, and throw 
himself upon them in some dangerous effort; 
but the woman has only to take her sewing, 
and presently, if the evil spirit is to be laid, 
the exorcism is effectual, the gloom creeps 
off, interest in the work creeps on, and in an 
hour the world wears a different appearance. 
The needle, in such cases, seems to be noth- 
ing less than a limb of some subtle magnetic 
battery that is capable of destroying the 
melancholy humors, and filling all the cur- 





her well should be the ones to administer it 


But the work of the needle has, moreover, 
a different satisfaction in it from that of 
most other work. When the merchant is 
making a bargain he has to keep his wits to 
the point, and can not afford any philander- 
ing after the fancy of how pleasant it would 
be to give his wife a shawl, or his daughter 
her music-lessons ; when the lawyer is mak- 
ing a brief, family and friends have to be- 
come non-existent for the time that he 
mounts into the region of pure law; when 
the physician attends a case, life and death 
hang in the balance, suffering and anxiety 
stand beside the bed, and his fee is his last 
consideration ; when the author takes his 
pen, he has to interest himself in his imag- 
inary individuals, become each in turn, live 
in another circle, and far from him are home 
and the people of home. But when the 
mother is fashioning her children’s garments, 
she can think with every movement of her 
hand of the charm of the garments, of the 
picture of the children in them, of the chil- 
dren’s delight with them, of the pleasure, 
perhaps, that the father and all the house- 
hold are to derive through their economy 
and suitability. And the happiness of the 
young mother whose needle is making ready 
the little clothes soon to be needed, with 
love in every seam, setting every stitch with 
a dainty precision, that the child perchance 
at some future day may see how exquisite 
was the mother’s care, is something not to 
be equaled, not even by the happiness of the 
chosen bride who makes her wedding gar- 
ments. 

The worker with her needle, indeed, en- 
joys many satisfactions in one—not only 
the satisfaction of giving pleasure, of doing 
a duty, and of being complete in the wom- 
anly acquirements expected of her, but of 
serving many arts, in a small way, at the 
same time. She shapes, she colors, she 
adorns; she sees her work grow under her 
hand and eye, all exquisite and perfect, with 
a true artistic contentment. The paint- 
er can have but an advanced order of the 
same satisfaction that the embroiderer has 
whose needle fashions the design as it goes ; 
she is, in her lesser world, a creator; she 
rivals the work of the lichen on the wall, of 
the frost on the pane. 

“Bent lightly at her needle there, 
In that small room, stair over stair, 
All fancies blithe and debonair 
She deftly weaves on fabrics rare, 
All clustered moss, all drifting snow, 
All trailing vines, all flowers that blow, 
Her dedal fingers lay them bare.” 

But delicate in its symmetry and in its 
fairy-like performance as the hand-needle is, 
it lends something of its own character to 
the monster of the sewing-machine. Un- 
doubtedly that demoniac implement, with 
its misplaced eye, is to the graceful and per- 
fect little needle what the Afrite with his 
one eye in the middle of his face was to the 
lovely Persian princess, and not more so in 
appearance than in performance, as his giant 
swiftness reels off in an hour the vast seams 
that, without such magical power, require 
the labor of days—something of its charac- 
ter, we say, the needle lends to this grotesque 
gin, but, after all, hardly more than a rude 
hint of it. For though the worker with the 
machine can indeed indulge in some thought, 
it is of that kind which he who rode in an 
hour between the Afrite’s wings from Bagdad 
to Cathay might indulge ; vague thought in 
the presence of marvels that snatch the 
breath; that railroad sort of observation in 
which the traveler by the lightning express 
train finds it impossible to note distinctly 
any detail of the landscape. Delightful rev- 
erie is out of the question, poetical fancies 
are stifled by the whir and buzz of wheel 
and treadle, and bodily pains and exhaust- 
ions compel the mind to the baldest facts of 
the presént moment. And though we recog- 
nize all the useful labor of the machine-nee- 
dle, we recognize all its freakish mischief as 
well, and we feel warranted in the expression 
of our hope that far distant may be the evil 
days when the little needle shall no longer 
be known as the plaything of childhood, the 
delight of the dreamer, and the sure friend 
of the dejected. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES, 


IMPLICITY is in favor this winter for wed- 
ding dresses as for every thing else. Worth 
forbids all lace on bridal robes, and trims the 
richest faille and satin with tulle, reserving lace 
flounces for reception dresses to be worn after 
marriage. Soft dull faille dresses are preferred 
to those of glossy satin. The trains are not 
long, though something more than demi-trains, 
and vary in length from fifty-six to sixty-eight 
inches, according to the bride’s height. ‘The 
skirts are cut with two gores on each side, a 
sloped front breadth, and one full straight back 
breadth, and measure at their greatest width 
four yards, or perhaps a quarter of a yard less ; 
the front and sides cling to the figure, are fast- 
ened to the band without pleats or gathers, and 
all the fullness is in box-pleats behind, affording 
a graceful sweep for the fan-shaped train. Some 





rents with a fresh vitality. 





muslin pleating with lace edge is usually put un- 
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der the edge of the train on the facing. A thick 
cord of silk-covered candle-wick edges the skirt, 
and there may be one very fully gathered flounce 
of silk, but this is not necessary. Pleated tulle 
flounces, usually three in a cluster, then trim the 
back of the skirt, and if there is a silk flounce, 
one of these diaphanous pleatings is placed upon 
it; the upper part of the back breadths forms one 
or two large puffs held by garlands of orange 
blossoms. .The front breadths have a tablier of 
loose puffs of tulle, which are arranged horizon- 
tally for tall ladies, and perpendicularly for short 
ones; orange vines with bouquets at the ends 
separate these puffs. Over-skirts and sashes are 
apt to get awry under the bridal veil, and are 
therefore objectionable. For church weddings 
the corsage is a high basque with a Medici ruff, 
and Medici puffs on the coat sleeves, or else the 
Pompadour sleeves ruffled below the elbow ; the 
corsage bouquet is placed high in the left side of 
the neck. ‘The low round corsage is worn at 
home weddings, and its little pleatings and flow- 
ers take the form of a bertha, or else of a ruff. 
Tulle veils are far prettier and more girlish than 
lace ones, and are most admired when un- 
trimmed ; many brides even object to the hem, 
preferring the undefined edge. 

Imported bridal dresses are of white lustrous 
taffeta silk, trimmed with pleatings of organdy 
instead of tulle; but these have found little fa- 
vor. If the traditional satin or silk is departed 
from, the preference here is for dresses entirely 
of tulle, made with pleatings and ruches of silk 
Malines tulle sewed on a foundation skirt of 
stronger Lyons tulle. Satin carefully used in the 
slightest lines of piping—not in thick cords, mil- 
liner’s folds, or ruches—lights up these tulle 
dresses beautifully. An attempt was made to 
introduce the regular Medici dress for brides, 
with high plain waist, coat sleeves, and plain 
skirt, with merely a stiffly wired ruff around the 
neck, and large shoulder puffs for ornament, 
but this was a failure; a suggestion of such a 
costume is seen, however, in many handsome 
dresses, 

RECEPTION DRESSES. 


An absence of elaborate laces and a return to 
old styles are also seen in some unique dresses 
prepared for receptions. Ladies with fine fig- 
ures are content with dresses that are fitted to 
perfection, without being laden with garniture of 
any sort, whether laces, flounces, or flowers. 
This is making popular the ch&telaine bodice, 
which merely outlines the figure, and is called by 
modistes the hip waist. Some quaintly simple 
dresses have this corsage fastened behind, while 
the front is rounded, or else it is cut in princesse 
fashion, with the waist and skirt in one. Such 
dresses have long plain skirts, which are some- 
times draped as over-skirts above others of con- 
trasting color. For instance, a skirt of black 
velvet of walking length and without trimming 
is worn under a chatelaine dress of pear! gray 
silk, made with high corsage fastened behind, 
and close black velvet sleeves; the long pearl- 
colored skirt is also untrimmed, but is draped 
high on each side, forms an apron in front anda 
long train behind, and its only ornament is a 
chatelaine bag of black and pearl-color pendent 
on the right side. 

Among the prettiest dresses noted during the 
week is one of white Chambéry gauze with black 
stripes on which are cherry figures. This gauze 
forms the basque, over-skirt, and flounces on a 
white silk foundation, and is trimmed with black 
lace and cherry silk pipings, and also double 
ruffles of cherry-color with white silk lining. 
These three colors—black, white, and cherry— 
make a pretty combination for brunettes. An- 
other elegant dress is of lavender faille, with Va- 
lenciennes lace. The basque has sabot sleeves 
and a standing English collar of silk, and is 
merely edged with silk piping, while its trim- 
ming is Valenciennes insertion placed at inter- 
vals lengthwise from neck to edge on the entire 
basque—a fashion much in favor this winter, 
as it gives the appearance of the long waist 
which is now considered desirable. The skirt is 
edged with a single deep gathered silk flounce; 
on the three front breadths is a tablier of three 
wide pointed folds of silk, on which insertion is 
laid, and a ruffle of Valenciennes four inches 
deep is below each fold. A revers of silk and 
lace is down the second side seams, and a shawl- 
shaped over-skirt is behind, made of silk, with 
insertion stripes and a lace ruffle. A dress in 
contrasting colors is of tea-rose silk, with cres- 
cent-shaped tablier bands of paler Sévres blue, 
blue vest, and blue sash; another, of gray 
silk, has blue ruches covering the front breadth. 
A handsome dress may be made of the garnet 
silks of two years ago by copying the following 
model: Dispense with all flounces, and make a 
crosswise tablier on the three front breadths of 
three bias bands of black velvet, each four inches 
wide, with a side pleating of garnet silk below 
each; place a revers of velvet or silk down the 
second side seam, or else put velvet bows at the 
end of the tablier pieces, and have a sash begin- 
ning on the sides, to tie up the long old-fashion- 
ed train in a stylish puff. The square high basque 
should then have a black velvet vest, cuffs, and 
pipings. Crépe lisse pleatings and some pretty 
duchesse lace will then complete it handsomely. 
Long black silk dresses for receptions have three 
loose puffs across the front breadths, with wide 
rows of jet galloon and fringe between. 


TO HOLD SKIRTS BACK. 


Since the fashion of clinging front and side 
breadths has become fixed, modistes have con- 
trived a better plan for holding back dress skirts 
than the old way of tying them with tapes. 
This is used especially for narrow French round 
skirts cut with but one side gore and a full back 
breath of wide double-fold material. A tape or 
band a quarter of a yard long is placed horizon- 
tally on the wrong side of the back breadth, in 
its middle fold, and about sixteen inches helow | 








the belt. The breadth at this point is then laid 
in four deep pleats on each side of the fold, all 
turned toward the middle, and then stitched to 
the band beneath. This leaves about an eighth 
of a yard of the breadth plain each side of the 
tape, and holds the fullness behind, making the 
sides stylishly plain. ‘This plan is an excellent 
and simple one, and will be adopted for skirts of 
all shapes. 


THE DEMI-POLONAISE, 


The demi-polonaise is one of the most suc- 
cessful over dresses of the winter, and appears in 
all materials from velvet and camel’s-hair down 
to the thinnest Chambéry gauze. A black velvet 
demi-polonaise is an elegant garment to wear 
with a black silk skirt flounced with velvet. The 
long square-cornered sides and the basque back 
should be trimmed with lace and jet galloon, 
while the sash that holds the back is velvet on 
one side and silk on the other. A lace ruff is 
around the neck and wrists. A white gauze 
demi-polonaise is considered one of the most 
salable garments in the modiste’s collection, as 
it is stylish and simple, may be worn with any 
silk evening dress, covers up soiled skirts, and 
gives an air of freshness to passée toilettes. It 
may be made of satin-striped Chambéry gauze, 
either in inch-wide stripes or else a large stripe 
formed of a cluster of smaller ones, and should 
be trimmed with narrow ruffles of the same and 
a fringe of silk balls. ‘The waist and sleeves may 
be lined with white silk, or else the sleeves may 
be unlined and the waist lining cut out in the 
neck, to be worn over a colored silk waist ; it is 
better, however, to line them both, as the suit is 
then completed by using merely the colored silk 
skirt. Such a demi-polonaise as we have de- 
scribed costs $60. 


MIDWINTER COSTUMES. 


The reduction in the prices of goods extends 
also to ready-made clothing, and to those made 
of handsome fabrics. For instance, among po- 
lonaises on exhibition very pretty ones of black 
velvet are shown as low as $55. They are cut 
in stylish shape, are amply long and handsomely 
draped, edged with silk pipings, and trimmed 
down the front with two rows of large buttons 
made of finely cut jet beads. Such a garment 
made to order would cost twice the amount 
asked for it. This is true of ready-made suits, 
such as those imported from Berlin in dark 
brown, blue, and gray serge, made with belted 
polonaise and walking skirt, for $25 or $30. 

Camel’s-hair polonaises bordered with fur are 
among the handsomest over dresses for midwin- 
ter costumes. Blue has been so commonly worn 
that ladies who select costumes now are choos- 
ing gray and brown camel’s-hair ; these also have 
the advantage of looking especially well with fur 
trimmings, as gray and black furs are now most 
used. Collars, revers, cuffs, and back pockets 
are now covered with gray fur, either silver-fox, 
chinchilla, or the cheaper fur. A border of fur 
for the bottom of the garment is usually added, 
though some stylish garments have merely a row 
of fur down each front, while the edge is simply 
hemmed. A velvet skirt of the same color com- 
pletes the suit. A suit for a young blonde who 
still adheres to blue has a velvet skirt with a 
wide gathered velvet flounce cut in leaf points 
on the edge and headed by a puff. The blue 
camel's-hair polonaise with long fronts and 
square basque back is fitted as closely as a rid- 
ing-habit; there are two rows of buttons down 
the back of the basque, the edge is merely piped 
with velvet, and the neck has a standing English 
collar of velvet. ‘To be worn with this is a blue 
velvet Directoire bonnet, with a high rolled coro- 
net, upon which is laid a wreath of rose-buds not 
quite blown. The jewelry is red gold in faceted 
balls, and the furs are a muff and boa of black 
fox. 

A novelty just imported is suits of camel’s-hair 
striped with velvet. The handsomest are of 
brown alternate stripes two inches wide. The 
polonaise is not draped, but hangs plainly, with 
bows down the back, and large back pockets; 
with this is worn a little talma of the velvet- 
striped camel’s-hair, and a plain brown velvet 
skirt. A suit of dark myrtle green camel’s-hair, 
made by Worth, has a skirt of the same, while 
over the polonaise is a little Marie Antoinette 
cape, trimmed with a ruffle and fringe. 

A suit of the new brocaded velvet lately de- 
scribed is also imported from Worth’s. It is of 
mignonette gray, and is partly of cloth of the 
same shade. The round waist is of cloth, with 
coat sleeves of the brocaded velvet, a standing 
velvet collar, silk neck-tie and bow, with a belt 
and narrow ribbon sash bow tied on the left side. 
The skirt has a tablier representing a straight 
plain petticoat of the cloth, with the other widths 
of brocaded velvet, ornamented with large tor- 
toise-shell buttons most beautifully carved. Four 
sizes of these buttons are used on different parts 
of this quaintly elegant costume. 

Plaids of quiet colors are fast coming into fa- 
vor again, and are already the most popular 
midwinter costumes for school-girls and misses 
of sweet sixteen. ‘They are prettiest when made 
with a polonaise and round skirt, with one deep 
kilt pleating on the skirt and a bias fold around 
the polonaise, or else a fringe of worsted balls. 
A seal-skin sacque and turban complete such 
toilettes. 





VARIETIES, 


There is a fancy for black morning wrappers 
this winter. ‘They are made of cashmere, em- 
press cloth, or of alpaca, and are trimmed with 
a bright color, such as pipings and facings of 
blue silk, or else they are braided or stitched by 
sewing-machine in bright scarlet or cherry-color. 
The trimming extends down the fronts, and 
covers the sailor collar, cuffs, pockets, and belt. 

Among the most comfortable garments of the 
winter are quilted skirts filled with eider-down. 
They are warm and clinging, yet so light as to 





be of almost imperceptible weight. Those of 
French calico are most serviceable. ‘They are 
of English manufacture, and may be bought in 
London for $4, while they cost here from $17 
to $20. Still more expensive ones are of black 
silk or satin very fancifully quilted. 

House jackets just imported are of black cash- 
mere, embroidered or braided in lengthwise 
stripes, representing rows of insertion. Others 
have gray bands of camel’s-hair embroidery like 
that in India shawls placed down them their en- 
tire length. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. : 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. MARGARET Stuyvesant GrBson, who 
died a few days since at Waterford, New York, 
in her eighty: ourth year, was the sixth descend- 
ant, on her mother’s side, of Petrus STvYvE- 
SANT, who was Governor of the Colony from 
1647 to 1664, and the last Governor under Dutch 
authority. Her father, Dirck Ten Broeck, was 
Speaker of the Assembly when JOHN JaY was 
Governor, in 1796, 1798, and 1800. 

—We concede the truthfulness of the follow- 
ing, because it comes from Boston: “ During a 
rehearsal of Henry VIII. at the Boston Theatre, 
Miss CusHMaN being the Queen Katharine, the 
ballet girls of a spectacular performance, which 
was to be rehearsed as soon as Henry VIII. was 
done, were — a little at the wings, and 
assuming all sorts of graceful positions. The 
poetry of their motions, says a Boston paper, 
good Queen Katharine declared to be infectious, 
and with a most delightful nonchalance she at- 
tempted some of the very quietest postures her- 
self, to the great amusement of all on the stage.”’ 

—Dr. CummiInG, the celebrated prophetic 
preacher of London, recently lectured in his 
own church on the subject, ‘*Do missions 

ay?” He contended that experience had 
proved that women were more valuable as mis- 
sionaries than men, giving numerous instances ; 
and as a proof that missions were profitable, 
even as a commercial speculation, he showed 
that the introduction of the Bible into heathen 
lands had immediately opened the road to civ- 
ilization and trade. 

—Vice-President Wizson accepted, a few days 
since, in behalf of the town of Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, the free public library for which Miss 
Mary ANN Morsg, of that town, gave $17,000 
in 1862, Under the management of five trust- 
ees the money was 8o profitably invested that 
it has now reached $43, The building cost 
$30,000. The income of the remainder goes to 
sustain the institution. 

—They had a “tea-party” in Philadelphia on 
the 16th of December, as well as in New En- 
gland, and, as we learn by the Philadelphia Press, 
there was present, in company with Colonel A. 
K. M‘Cuurg, a Mrs. Frxcu, who is the daughter 
of Mr. BusHRoD WASHINGTON, who was a neph- 
ew of General GEORGE WASHINGTON. She is 
about forty years of gage, and is the nearest liv- 
ing relative of our first President, with the ex- 
ception ofan aunt. The first-named lady brought 
with her a quilt made from the various dresses 
worn by Mrs. MARTHA WASHINGTON at the re- 
ceptions at the Executive Mansion during the 
term of office of her husband. She also brought 
with her and placed on exhibition at the “ Con- 
necticut table” a pair of eyeglasses and a snuff- 
box once belonging to President WasHINGTON. 

—ARTHUR HELPs, in Jwon de Biron, says of a 
man whose whole life had been spent in the en- 
deavor to rise in the world, “‘ He had never real- 
ly known what love was—to lose all thought of 
self in admiration of another human being, to 
idealize all her perfections, and to think that 
converse with her was the greatest blessing this 
earth could give.” 

—JoHuN Hopkins, who died in Baltimore on 
the 24th of December, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, was Baltimore’s richest man and most 
benevolent. He was oie cage | identified with 
all the leading industries of his city, and amassed 
a fortune of several millions of dollars. He was 
also a most exemplary man in all the relations 
of life, and highly esteemed. In March last he 
donated property valued at $4,000,000 to found- 
ing a free hospital for the indigent sick and the 
poor, regardless of sect or color. He made pro- 
vision also for the endowment of a home for col- 
ored orphans, capable of accommodating three or 
four hundred children. Mr. Hopkins also set 
apart property valued at $2,000,000 to found a 
university at his country-seat, ‘‘ Crofton,” near 
Baltimore. He was a bachelor. 

—There are four women only who are decora- 
ted with the French Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or—Rosa BonHEvcR; Madame Duar, superior 
of the Convent of the Sisters de l’Espérance, at 
Nancy; Lady Pieort, for her devotion to the 
wounded during the Franco-Prussian war; and 
Mile. BertHa RocueEr, of Havre, for founding a 
hospital. 

—Cardinal Prccr is mentioned by the Allge- 
meine Zeitung as a proper prelate to succeed 
Prus IX. The mention would have been time- 
ly enough but for the fact that the cardinal has 
been dead for some time. 

—Professor SpeNcER Baynes, of St. Andrews 
University, is now busily engaged in editing the 
ninth edition of the Zncyclopedia Britannica, in 
which it is believed that the Messrs. BLack will 
invest a sum not less than $1,000,000. A large 
corps of very clever men are engaged as assist- 
ants, and the first volume is nearly ready for 
publication. 

—We so often have occasion in our “ person- 
als’’ to make mention of —_ who have reach- 
ed great age that the following paragraph from 
Dr. GuTHRIg’s autobiography, just published in 
London, may be interesting: ‘‘ One of the most 
curious cases of old age I ever heard of was told 
me by Lord ARDMILLAN, who, to the integrity 
of a judge and the graces of a genius and the 
piety of a Christian, adds such a knack for story- 
telling as makes his society quite delightful. Mr. 
F. Dunpas, M.P., a friend of his, having heard, 
when on a visit to Shetland, of a very old man 
who lived on the main-land, went to see him. 
On approaching his cottage he saw an aged but 
hale-looking man at work in a field close by, 


and not doubting but that this was the person | 
he was in search of, made up to him, but had no | 


sooner begun to moralize on topics suitable to 





old age and the close of life than the person he 
addressed turned round on him to say, ‘It’ll be 
my fayther ye’ve come to see; there he is, sit- 
ting at the cheek o’ the door!’ And there, on 
walking up to the house, he saw a gray-haired, 
venerable patriarch sitting on a stone by the 
door, warming his cold blood in the sunshine. 
On going up to him, and introducing himself as 
a traveler who had come out of his way to see 
one who had seen so many years, he was much 
surprised when this old man, pointing his staff 
to the door, said, ‘It’ll be my fayther ye’ve come 
to see; he’s in the house there!’ He entered, 
and there, in one who, with bleared eyes and 
furrowed brow, cowered over a peat fire, while 
he stretched out his palsied hands to catch the 
warmth, and over whose shoulders, bent under 
the weight of years, fell a few spare silver locks, 
he saw the very picture of a great old age. He 
was sure that he had now got hold of the veri- 
table man. Raising his voice, for he found the 
aged patriarch deaf almost as a door-post, he let 
him know the purpose of his visit. But what 
was his astonishment when this withered form 
by the ‘chimney neuk,’ pointing to the door of 
an inner room, said, ‘Oh! it’ll be my fayther 
ye’ve come to see; he’s ben there!’ and an old 
woman who sat by the fire added, ‘ Surely, Sir, 
ye’ll not go till ye’ve seen “‘ the lucky dad ?”’’ 
And ‘ben there,’ to be sure, lying in a ‘ box bed,’ 
he found the father of the cther three genera- 
tions, alive indeed, but more like a dried mum- 
my than a living man.” 

—Hvueu MILLER was first brought to the no- 
tice of scientific men by the late Professor 
Aeassiz. Ata meeting of the British Scientific 
Association, MILLER, who was then a common 
day-laborer, approached AGassiz with a speci- 
men of rock in his hand, and began to make cer- 
tain inquiries concerning it. During the con- 
versation that ensued AGassiz discovered that 
this common laborer was possessed of a large 
fund of geological information, which he had ac- 
quired by personal investigations, induced sole- 
ly by his innate love for the science. AGassiz 
was delighted at meeting him, and introduced 
MILLER to the members of the society, explain- 
ing the manner in which he had become acquaint- 
ed with him. The friendship thus formed con- 
tinued through their lives, and Agassiz wrote 
the introduction to HugH MILLER’s first pub- 
lished work. 

—Professor Hyrtr, of Vienna, in a recent lect- 
ure announced bis intention to close his career 
as a teacher at the end of the present term. He 
stated that, during an anatomical career of forty 
years, the days were sacred to him when, at the 
beginning of each season, he used to enter the 
lecture-room, meeting an assembly of young men 
full of desire for knowledge, to receive the mas- 
ter’s first greetings and welcome, and to be in- 
troduced into the beautiful dominion of science, 
which has been to him a true partner through 
life. 

—‘* Mark Twain” writes to a London paper to 
say that, despairing of getting a noble lord to at- 
tend his lectures, he hit upon a happy plan of hay- 
ing wax figures made to represent them. King 
Henry VIII., Witi1aM the Conqueror, and oth- 
er distinguished people, however, fell to pieces 
in the course of transportation, and he was com- 
pelled to fall back on Mosks and Aaron; but 
here he was disappointed again, and feelingly 
writes: ‘‘I confess to you that it was all I could 
do to keep the tears back when I came to exam- 
ine those two images and found that that man, 
in his a ignorance, had been ex- 
hibiting in Whitechapel for Moses and AARON 
what any educated person could see at a glance 
by the ligature were only the Siamese Twins.” 

—Shall we hate Professor ANTON SIEGAFRITZ, 
of Gorlatz, or not? He has been employed by 
the Prussian government to report on the im- 
provements of fisheries. And hear what he 
says: ‘“‘I have observed a distinct and positive 
tendency in the oyster, when eaten, to produce 
emotional insanity, or that sudden, transitory, 
unheralded, yet terrible phrenesis which so fa- 
tally disturbs the peace of society.”” Now we 
understand it. And we are afraid of it. When 
the oyster “‘ phrenesis” begins to work, take to 
your heels and homes! 

—The Hon. Reverpy Jounson, though sev- 
enty-eight, is mentally as vigorous as ever. In 
a recent case at Raleigh, North Carolina, he 
spoke two hours without notes, in reference to 
the legality of certain bonds issued by the au- 
thorities of that State. His eye-sight having 
failed, the authorities to which he referred were 
read by his secretary. 

—The Emperor WILLIAM of Germany is quite 
ill, and his age and ailments are such as to pre- 
clude hope of permanent recovery. BIsMARCK 
is said to be not in highest favor with the heir 
to the Emperor, and it is quite on the cards that 
with the new ruler new men may come into 
place. BisMARcK himself is a free liver, and es- 

ecially liberal as to Champagne, and as he can’t 

ast forever, the heir-apparent must, as a matter 
of prudence, be casting about for the right help. 

—A London correspondent of the Times says, 
concerning the memoirs of Mrs. SOMERVILLE, 
that she ‘‘ was a very learned woman, and those 
who knew her only from her books might have 
fancied her to be of the strong-minded type. 
Strong-minded she was in her own way, but in 
character and demeanor one of the sweetest, 
gentlest, most gracious and graceful women in 
the world. Her heroines are full of the genial 
human nature the absence of which is so dis- 
tressing in MILL’s history. She was an admira- 
ble wife‘and a careful and attentive mother, and 
found time for her severe studies without neg- 
lecting any home duties, or even withdrawing 
from social engagements. As a young girl she 
had a bad memory, and was slow in picking up 
ordinary school learning; and as she grew up 
and showed an aptitude for scientific studies, 
she met with general discouragement of such 
unfeminine tastes. Her own family and her first 
husband were at one on this point; but her 
second marriage was more congenial. She gives 
a graphic picture of her first school-days in a 
country town in Scotland. A few days after her 
arrival, although perfectly straight and well 
made, she was inclosed in stiff stays, with a steel 
busk in front, while above her busk bands drew 
her shoulders back till the shoulder-blades met, 
Then a steel rod, with a semicircle, which went 
under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in 
her stays. In this bondage she, like most of 
the younger girls, had to prepare her lessons. 
The chief thing she had to do was to learn by 
heart a page of Johnson’s Dictionary, not merely 
for the spelling and meaning, but as an exercise 
of memory.” 
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ber of stitches of which should be divisible by 12, knit as follows : 
Ist-5th rounds.—Always alternately 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled). 6th round.—Always alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown 
over), k. 2 together (knit two stitches together). 7th—11th rounds. 
—Always alternately 1 p., 1 k. Then take up the lower veins 
of the foundation st. (stitch) on separate needles, fold the lower 
part of the knitting on the wrong side, and knit off always 1 st. 
of the knitting together with one of the st. taken up, then follows 
one round all purled and one round all knit plain. Now begins 
the design: 1st round.—> 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 
5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k.; repeat from *. This repeti- 
tion from > takes place in every round indicated by *, and 
therefore will not be referred to again in the course of the work. 
2d round.—All purled. All rounds denoted with even numbers 
are worked all purled ; we shall therefore not refer to them again 
in the course of the work. 3d round.—>* 1 k., twice alternately 
t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, then 3 k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. 0. 5th round.—* 2 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together crossed, then 1 k., twice alternately k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., then 1k. 7th round.—»* 1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, then t. t. o., 2 st. nm. (narrowed; to do this slip 
the next st., k. the following 2 st. together, and draw the slipped 
st. over these), t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 
crossed, t. t. 0., k. 


Screen for Night-Lamp.—Wood Painting. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis screen consists of five sections of equal size, which are joined 
with narrow ribbon, as shown by Fig. 1]. Fig. 2, page 61, shows a 
full-sized section of the screen; it consists of thin pieces of maple 
wood, which are carved on the top and the bottom, and furnished with 
small turned feet. The design is transferred to the polished wood, 
which may be stained light brown if desired. ‘Then paint the cor- 
ners with sepia and the ornament in the middle with black Indian 
ink. As soon as the colors are perfectly dry, draw the outlines of 
the design with a drawing-pen and black Indian ink, and send the 
pieces to a joiner to have them polished. Instead of painting the 
screen, it may be made in compass-saw work. ‘The ornament in 
the middle of each part is then cut of black glazed paper, and fast- 
ened on the wood by means of gum-arabic. ‘The screen is lined 
with green silk. 


Embroidered Office Calendar, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis office calendar consists of a thin piece of wood, which is 
covered with Russia leather, and set into a frame of polished bars. 
It ¢s ten inches and 
a half high and six 
inches and a half 
wide. ‘The calendar 





is set in on the up- 2 together crossed, 
per part of the wood, Fig. 1.—Screen For Nicut-Lamvp.—Woop Painting. t. t. o. 9th round. 
as shown by Fig. 1. [See Fig. 2, Page 61.] —* 3k., k. 2 to- 
The pockets serve to gether, t. t.0.,3k., 


hold letters, etc. The front of the pockets is orna- | t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, 2k. 11th round.— 
mented with embroidery worked on a foundation of | * 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
brown satin, the design of which is given in full size | 1 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
by Fig. 2, page 61. The flowers are worked with | gether crossed,1 k. 13th round.—»* 1 k., twice al- 
white and green saddler’s silk in chain and knotted | ternately k. 2 together, t. t. o., then 3 k., twice alter- 
stitch, and the sprays with green shaded silk in her- | nately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed. 15th round.— 
ring-bone stitch. The embroidery is surrounded | K. 2 together, * twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
with a rim of brown leather half an inch wide, which | er, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. o.. k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 
has first been furnished with a row of holes, and is | together crossed, t. t. 0., 2 st.n. Having worked the 
stitched on in point Russe with brown silk. A row | 16th round all purled, repeat the Ist—15th rounds, and 
of half-polka stitches of similar silk borders the seam | then work one round all plain, one round all purled, 
made by setting on the strip of leather. and one round all plain. 








Fig. 1.—Empromerep Orrice CALENDAR. 


Fig. 1.—Carpv-Casr witn PinxcusHion, 
(See Fig. 2, Page 61.] 


"See Fig. 2, Page 61.] 


Card-Case with Pincushion, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts card-case is made of carved wood 
stained brown. It consists of three sections, 
which are designed for holding visiting-cards, 
etc. The lower section is ornamented with 
a pincushion, of which Fig. 2, page 61, shows 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 61. 


Tuese edgings are worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60. For the edging 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Dicaonat Crotu Sacque. Fig. 2.—Biack Diaconat Croru Sacque. ep 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. Back.—[See Fig. 1.] pr 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, ( 6 
No. IL, Figs. 11-15. No, IL, Figs, 11-15. ‘5 
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the design in full size. The. em- 
broidery is worked on brown silk 
with yellow saddler’s silk in point 
Russe, and is fastened with brown 
silk cord on a small enshion 
filled with emery. Thé seam 
where the pincushion is set 
on is covered with brown 
silk cord, which is tied in 
a bow on the upper edge. 
The under edge of the 
cushion is trimmed with 
brown silk tassels. 


Fig. 1 make a foundation of 
the requisite length and cro 
chet as follows: Ist round. 
—Always alternately 1 de. 
= \ (double crochet) on the 
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next st. (stitch), 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), with this 

\ pass over 1 st. 2d 
. \ round,—Always alter- 
: nately 2 dc. separated 
by 1 ch. on the next 
ch. between 2 de. 
in the preceding 
round, 9 ch., with 
these pass over 4 
de. 3d round. 
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Design for Slip- 
per in Point 











Russe and —Always al- 
Satin Stitch ternately 2° 
Fig. 2.—Hatr or Desien or Embroide de. separa- 
Heev oF Suiprer, Fie. 1. : TY, ted by 1 Kxirrep Borprer For Hoops, 
Point Russe anp Satin Figs. 1 and 2. ch, on the SHAWLS, ETC. 
Stitch EMBROIDERY. Tue design next ch. 
between 


in the middle 
is worked on a foundation of light gray leather 
in satin and half-polka stitch. To work the 
flowers and leaves use gray saddler’s silk in 
three shades and gold thread. The border 
is also worked with gray saddler’s silk, and 
edged with gray silk chinchilla cord, which 
is fastened on in point Russe with gold 
thread as shown by the illustration. 
‘The embroidery of the heel is worked 
in a similar mauner. 


Knitted Border for Hoods, 
Shawls, etc. 

Tuts border is suitable for 
hoods, shawls, etc., and is work- 
ed with worsted and steel nee- 
dies of suitable size length- 
wise, in rounds going back 
and forth. The under edge 
of the design is finished 
with a row of points. On 1 de. on the fourth of the 
a foundation of the req- : 9 ch. on which the next 
uisite length, the num- Fig. 1.—Desiay ror Stiprer.—Pornt Russe anp Satin Stitcn Emproipery.—[See Fig. 2. ] point of the preceding 


2de.,7ch. 4th round.—Like the thire round. 
Sth round,— > 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
next ch. between 2 de., 4 ch., with 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) surround the middle st. of the 

ch. scallops in the second, third, and fourth 
rounds, 4ch. ; repeatfrom *. 6th round. 
—Always 4 de., 1 p. (picot—consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of. these), 
and 4 de. on the next ch. between 2 de. 

Work the edging Fig. 2 partly 
crosswise and partly lengthwise as 
follows: Ist round.—»* 9 ch., go- 

ing back on these, and passing 
over the first, work 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), 1 sc., 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 de., 2 ste, (short 
treble crochet) on the next 8 

st., 1 p. (picot—consisting of 
5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 1 ch.; repeat 

from *. 2d round.— + 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuret Epoine ror LINGERIB, ETC. 


on the other side of the first round also one round as follows: * 1 sc. on the upper veins 
of the last ste. on the next point in the first round, 3 p., 1 se. on the lower veins of the 


same ste., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch.; repeat from *. 


Crochet and Knitted Suspenders, Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 3 show suspenders worked in different ways. ‘ ; 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocuet Suspenpers. ‘These suspenders, of which Fig. 2 
shows a full-sized section, are 
worked with unbleached twisted ¢, 
y EPPA cotton crosswise, in rounds 
ns : going back and forth, and 
are bordered with an open- 
work edge. Begin the sus- 


tt 
eee 


penders on 
the front edge 
with a foun- 
dation of 63 
st. (stitch). 
Going _ back 
on this foun- 
dation cro- 
chet nine 
times alter- 
nately, pass- 
ing over 5 st., 
2 se. (single 
crochet) on 
the next 2 st. 2d round.—Turn the work, 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 se, on the veins of the next 3 st. in the preced- 
ing round, which appear as back veins on this side of the 
work, All se. in this round are worked in a similar 
manner. Four times alternately 7 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the same st. on which the last sc. was worked, 4 sc. 
on the next 4 st.; in the last repetition, however, instead 
of 4 sc., work only 3 se. on the last 3 st. 3d round.— 
5 ch,, 18 sc. on the 18 sc. in the preceding round. Re- 
peat the second and third rounds always alternately until 
the requisite length is obtained, but after finishing the 
first round of each repetition, draw the loops of this round 
through the loops of the round before the last with the 
crochet needle. The open-work edge of the suspenders 
is worked in two rounds as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately surround the next two ch. scallops on the 
outer edge with I se., 5ch. 2d round.—»* 1 se. on the 
ch. following 
the next se. in 
the preceding 
round, 4 sc. on 
the next 4 st., 
1 sc. on the 
veins before 
the next se. ; 
repeat from *. 
The tabs of the 
suspenders fur- 
nished with but- 
ton-holes are 
crocheted in sc. 
lengthwise, in 
rounds going 
back and forth. 
The broad tabs 
for the back of 
the suspenders 
are worked with 
one button-hole 
each in 18 
rounds. The 
narrow tabs, 
which are fast- 
ened toa buckle 
and, by means 
of the latter, are joined with the front part of the sus- 
penders, count ten rounds, and are also furnished with 
button-holes, 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Kwyirrep anv Crocuet SusPENDERS. 
These suspenders, of which Fig. 4 shows a full-sized sec- 
tion, are knitted with medium-sized white knitting cotton 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, and form a 

- layer of knitting connected on the sides. Both sides and 
the front ends of the suspenders are bordered with two 
crocheted rounds of red worsted. ‘The tabs are also knit- 
ted and surrounded with a round of single crochet of red 
worsted. Begin on the front end of the suspenders with 
a foundation of 28 st., and on these knit as follows: 
I1st-10th rounds (two rounds always form one pattern 
round).—Always sl. (slip) the first st., then alternately 
1 p. (purled), sl. ; always slip as if going to purl the st., 
and in doing this let the thread lie before the st. In each 
of the following rounds, which are to be worked in a sim- 


ss 
ee ama 





Fig. 4.—Srction or Crocuet anp Kwyrr- 
TED Suspenpers, Fic. 3.—Futt Size. 





hig. 1.—Crocuet SusPpeNDERS. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ilar manner, knit off the st. slipped in the preceding round, and slip the st. knit off. 





round was crocheted, 3 ch., 1 sl. 
on the extremity of the same 
point, 3 ch., 1 de, on the middle 
of the 3 de. of this point; repeat 
from *. 3d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the next sl. in 


the preceding round, 6 ch. 4th | 


round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st., 1 ch., with this 
pass over 1 st. of the preceding 
round. ‘Then crochet 


11th-16th 


rounds.—Always slip 1 st. knit plain; in these rounds slip the st. also in the manner before de- 





Fig. 2.— APPLICATION AND Point Russe MEDALLION FOR OFFICE 
CaLenpar, Fic. 1, Pace 60,—Futt Size. 


scribed, but in the 
11th round always 
sl. those st. which 
were sl. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 
knit off the st. 
which were kn’: 
off in that round; 
in the 12th-16th 
rounds, qn the 
contrary, always 
sl. the st. knit off 
in the preceding 
round, and knit off 
the sl. st. 17th- 
26th  rounds.— 
Like the Ist-10th 
rounds, but in the 
17th round, as in 
the 11th round, 
always sl. that 
st. which was sl. 
in the preceding 
round, and_ knit 
off the st. which 
was knit off. Re- 


















Fig. 2.—Srction oF Screen For Nicut-Lamp. 
Woop Parstinc.—Futt Size,—{See Fig. 1, Page 60.] 
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peat continually the 11th-26th 
rounds until the suspenders have 
gained the requisite length, not in- 
cluding the button-hole tabs. Hay- 
ing worked the suspenders so far, 
knit in connection with them the 
tabs for the back ends in the man- 
per of the 11th-16th rounds, so that 
the tabs appear purled on both sides, 
and in doing this narrow 1 st. each 
at the beginning and 
end of the Ist and 3d 


tern rounds), 

















Fig. 2.—Crocuet Engine ror Lincerie, ETC. 


rounds. The tab is thus 12 st. (24 st.) wide, and counts 112 rounds (56 pattern rounds) ; 
after the 64th round (32d pattern round) work the button-hole, To do this divide the 
number of st. into equal halves, knit with each half, thus with 6 st. (12 st.), 
28 rounds (14 pattern rounds); for the second half of the button-hole lay on 
the thread anew, and work also 28 rounds (14 pattern rounds); then join the 
st. of both halves of the button-hole, and knit as before 20 rounds (10 pat- 

In the last 4 rounds 
the tab is rounded off by narrowing 
1 st. each at the beginning 
and end of every second 
round. The remaining st. 
are chained off, and the ends 


of the button- 
hole are fasten- 
ed with button- 
hole _ stitches. 
The tabs which 
are joined with 
the front ends 
of the suspend- 
ers by means 
of buckles are 
worked similar ; . 
to the Lack but- Fig. 2.—SECTION OF CROCHET 
ton-hole tabs, Suspenpers, Fic, 1.—Futt Size, 
each 8 st. (16 

st.) wide, furnished with two button-holes, and rounded 
off on the under ends. Border the suspenders on the 
outer edge with two crocheted rounds of red zephyr 
worsted as follows: Ist round.—On the sides of the 
suspenders work always alternately 4 sc. on three veins 
of the 6 rounds on the suspenders which appear purled, 
4 ch. ; with these pass over the strip which appears kuit 
plain. On the front end work in a corresponding man- 
ner. 2d round.—* 1 se. on the upper veins of the 
third of the next 4 sc. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 
three times alternately 1 se. on the next ch. scallop, 1 p. 
(picot—consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 
then 1 se. on the same ch. scallop, 1 ch. ; repeat from +. 
Border each tab with one round of se. with red worsted, 
and join both halves of the suspenders by means of a 
strip worked like the suspenders. 











MADAME DE STAEL’S LAST DAYS. 


iy 1810 there 

came to the 
neighborhood = of 
Coppet a young 
French officer of 
Bonaparte’s army, 
invalided on account 
ofhis wounds. He 
was twenty - five, 
Madame De Staél 
forty-four, and yet 
a mutual passion 
sprang up between 
them, which result- 
ed in a secret mar- 
riage. People will 
smile upon reading 
this,as the imag 2 of 
the average woildly 
and matter-of-fact 
woman of that age 
rises before them. 
But it is gross folly 
to compare ordina- 
ry humanity with 
exceptional genius : 
as the one differs from the other intellectually, so does 
it in passion and sentiment. ‘There are souls that are 
ever youthful: the body grows old, beauty departs from 
it, or can only be discerned by the inward eyes; but the 
soul is still juvenescent, lovely, and passionate as was 
Psyche when the rays of her lamp fell upon the sleeping 
face of Eros. Alas! it is a baneful gift; for what greater 
misery than to feel the body aging, to feel yourself drift- 
ing farther and farther away from those sympathies which 
in you are vigorous as ever, youth and love looking cold- 
ly upon you, while yet your soul is full of both? How 
exquisitely Madame De Staél felt this was evinced by 
her shuddering dread of approaching age. The simple 
words, ‘‘ We were young then,” would fill her eyes with 
tears. Youthful, indeed, was the heart, the brain, the 
soul, of her who could write Corinne at forty-one. Upon 
the Restoration she returned to that darling Paris for 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet anp KyitreD 
Suspenprers.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


which she was ever sighing. Her salons were more brilliant than ever. Wellington, Chateau- 
briand, Humboldt, Bliicher, Sismondi, Constant, Lafayette, Guizot, the two Schlegels, Canova, 


Madame Récamier, 
and large numbers 
of old friends from 
England, among 
others, Madame 
D’Arblay, were con- 
stantly seen there. 
The news of the 
escape from Elba 
scattered all these 
brilliant spirits to 
the four winds, and 
Madame De Staél 
once more retired to 
Coppet. But soon 
afterward M. Roc- 
ca’s health obliged 
her to go into Italy. 
There she remained 
until 1816, in which 
year she once more 
returned to Switz- 
erland. About this 
time Byron hired a 
house near Geneva, 
and was her con- 





Fig. 2.—Pornt Rosse Emproipery FoR PINCUSHION OF 
Carp-Casg, Fic. 1, Pace 60.—Fvutt Size, 
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stant guest. ‘* Madame De Staél,” he wrote, | would be alla blank to her. But she understood | mother before she had posted it. It was in two **T am glad of that, my lord.” 


‘** has made Coppet as agreeable to me as kind- 
ness and pleasant society can make a place.” 

Her last literary prodactions were among her 
finest—her Réflexions sur la Révolution Fran- 
gaise, and her Dix Années d’Exil. In the latter 
she gives some striking pictures of Russia, Po- 
land, and the different countries through which 
she passed on her way to England. 

In 1817 she was seized with a violent fever, 
to which she ultimately succumbed. The da 
before her death she read a portion of Byron's 
Manfred, and marked some of the finest pas- 
sages. Upon her sick-bed none of her great or 
good qualities abandoned her. ‘To the last she 
was patient and devout, and her intellect un- 
dimmed, ‘‘I have always been the same,” she 
said, when she was dying; ‘‘lively and sad, I 
have loved God, my father, and liberty.” 

Her husband survived her only a few months. 
The loss of his noble and brilliant partner proved 
too much for a constitution already shattered by 
disease. 








THE STEP ON THE STAIR. 


Tue hours are late: I wait, I wait, 
To hear in the air the step on the stair. 


He cometh not; "tis woman's lot 
To watch and wait, alas! till how late! 


Through jeweled ears another hears 
In the fragrant air the step on the stair. 


Lured by a glance, in feverish dance, 
His soul will flee every thought of me. 


Yet he will see, where’er he be, 

Past mirth’s mad pace, his wife's sad face. 
The hours are late: I wait, I wait! 

O pitying fate! give back my mate! 

Oh, list! It comes! his step, how near! 
"Tis passing! On? It goes; ‘tis gone! 


No! near! how clear! ‘Tis here, ’tis here! 
Love, can it be? "Tis he! ‘tis he! 





O heart of grace! O pleading face, 
That haunted me! I could not flee. 
Though I did say, ‘‘I will be g.y, 
Tl dance in glee, I will be free ; 


**To one sweet sound I'll not be bound; 
Love free as sunshine shall be mine,” 


Past haunting glance in beauty’s dance, 
Past pleasure’s pace, I saw thy face. 


Then thou didst hear, so swift and clear, 
In the winging air the step on the stair. 








(Continued from No. 2, page 31.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “‘ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
NEARER AND NEARER. 


So they went on living in utter misery till the 
month of May had come round, and Lady Anna 
was at last pronounced to be convalescent. 

Late one night, long after midnight, the Count- 
ess crept into her daughter's room and sat down 
by the bedside. Lady Anna was asleep, and the 
Countess sat there and watched. At this time 
the girl had passed her birthday, and was of age. 
Mr. Goffe had been closeted with her and with 
her mother for two mornings running. Sir Will- 
iam Patterson had also been with them, and in- 
structions had been given as to the property, upon 
which action was to be at once taken. Of that 
proportion of the estate which fell to Lady Anna, 
one entire moiety was to be made over to the 
Earl. While this was being arranged no word 
was said as to Daniel Thwaite, or as to the mar- 
riage with the lord. The settlement was made 
as though it were a thing of itself; and they all 
had been much surprised, the mother, the Solic- 
itor-General, and the attorney—at the determi- 
nation of purpose and full comprehension of the 
whole affair which Lady Anna displayed. When 
it came to the absolute doing of the matter—the 
abandonment of all this money—the Countess 
became uneasy and discontented. She also had 
wished that Lord Lovel should have the proper- 
ty; but her wish had been founded on a certain 
object to be attained, which object was now far- 
ther from her than ever. But the property in 

uestion was not hers, but her daughter's, and 
she made no loud objection to the proceeding. 
The instructions were given, and the deeds were 
to be forth-coming some time before the end of 
the month. 

It was on the night of the 11th of May that 
the Countess sat at her child's bedside. She 
had brought up a taper with her, and there she 
sat watching the sleeping girl. Thoughts won- 
drously at variance with each other, and feelings 
thoroughly antagonistic, ran through her brain 
and heart. ‘This was her only child—the one 
thing that there was for her to love—the only 
tie to the world that she . But for her 
girl, it would be good that she should be dead. 
And if her girl should do this thing, which would 
make her life a burden to her, how good would 
it be for her to die! She did not fear to die, 
and she feared nothing after death; but with a 
coward’s dread she did fear the torment of her 
failure if this girl should become the wife of 
Daniel Thwaite. In such case most certainly 
would she never see the girl again, and life then 





that though she should separate herself from the 
world altogether, men would know of her failure, 
and would know that she was devouring her own 
heart in the depth of her misery. If the girl 
would but have done as her mother had pro- 
posed, would have followed after her kind, and 
taken herself to those pleasant paths which had 
been opened for her, with what a fond caressing 
worship, with what infinite kisses and blessings, 
would she, the mother, have tended the young 
Countess, and assisted in making the world bright 
for the high-born bride. But a tailor! Foh! 
What a degraded creature was her child, to cling 
to so base a love! 

She did, however, acknowledge to herself that 
the girl’s clinging was of a kind which one had 
no power to lessen. ‘The ivy to its standard tree 
is not more loyal than was her daughter to this 
wretched man. But the girl might die, or the 
tailor might die, or she, the miserable mother, 
might die, and so this misery might be at an 
end. Nothing but death could end it. Thoughts 
and dreams of other violence had crossed her 
brain—of carrying the girl away, of secluding 
her, of frightening her from day to day into 
some childish, half-idiotic submission. But for 
that the tame obedience of the girl would have 
been necessary, or that external assistance which 
she had sought in vain to obtain among the 
lawyers. Such hopes were now gone, and noth- 
ing remained but death. 

Why had not the girl gone when she was so 
like to go? Why had she not died when it had 
seemed to be God's pleasure to take her? A 
little indifference, some slight absence of careful 
tending, any chance accident, would have made 
that natural which was now--which Was now so 
desirable and yet beyond reach! Yes—so desir- 
able! For whose sake could it be wished that 
a life so degraded should be prolonged? But 
there could be no such escape. With her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, revolving it in her mind, she 
thought that she could kill herself—but she knew 
that she could not kill her child. 

But, should she destroy herself, there would 
be no vengeance in that. Could she be alone, 
far out at séa, in some small skiff with that low- 
born tailor, and then pull out the plug, and let 
him know what he had done to her, as they both 
went down together beneath the water—that 
would be such a cure of the evil as would now 
suit best with her wishes. But there was no 
such sea, and no such boat. Death, however, 
might still be within her grasp. 

Then she laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder, 
and Lady Anna awoke. ‘‘Oh, mamma; is that 

‘ou ?” 
A. It is I, my child.” 

‘*Mamma, mamma, is any thing the matter ? 
Oh, mamma, kiss me.” ‘Then the Countess 
stooped down and kissed the girl passionately. 
‘* Dear mam.oa—dearest mamma!” 

‘¢ Anna, will you do one thing for me? If I 
never speak to you of Lord Lovel again, will you 
forget Daniel Thwaite?” She paused, but Lady 
Anna had no answer ready. ‘* Will you not say 
as much as that forme? Say that you will for- 
get him till I am gone.” 

“*Gone, mamma? You are not going!” 

**'Till Iam dead. I shall not live long, Anna. 
Say at least that you will not see him or mention 
his name for twelve months, Surely, Anfia, you 
will do as much as that for a mother who has 
done so much for you.” But Lady Anna would 
make no promise. She turned her face to-the 
pillow and was dumb. ‘* Answer me, my child. 
I may at least demand an answer.” 

“TI will answer you to-morrow, mamma.” 
Then the Countess fell on her knees at the bed- 
side and uttered a long, incoherent prayer, ad- 
dressed partly to the God of heaven, and partly 
to the poor girl who was lying there in bed, sup- 
plicating with mad, passionate eagerness that this 
evil thing might be turned away from her. Then 
she seized the girl in her embrace, and nearly 
smothered her with kisses. ‘*‘ My own, my dar- 
ling, my beauty, my all! save your mother from 
worse than death, if you can—if you can!” 

Had such tenderness come sooner, it might have 
had deeper effect. As it was, though the daugh- 
ter was affected and harassed—though she was 
left panting with sobs and drowned in tears—she 
could not but remember the treatment she had 
suffered from her mother during the last six 
months. Had the request for a year’s delay 
come sooner, it would have been granted; but 
now it was made after all measures of cruelty 
had failed. ‘Ten times during the night did she 
say that she would yield, and ten times again 
did she tell herself that were she to yield now 
she would be a slave all her life. She had re- 
solved, whether right or wrong, still with a 
strong mind and a great that she would 
not be turned from her way, and when she arose 
in the morning she was resolved again. She 
went into her mother’s room and at once declared 
her pw **Mamma, it can not be. I am 
his, and I must not forget him or be ashamed of 
his name—no, not for a day.” 

“Then go from me, thou ungrateful one, hard 
of heart, unnatural child, base; cruel, and pol- 
luted. Go from me, if it be possible, forever, 
and never let me see your face again!” 

Then did they live for some days separated for 
a second time, each taking her meals in her own 
room; and Mrs. Richards, the owner of the 
lodgings, went again to Mrs. Bluestone, declar- 
ing that she was afraid of what might happen, 
and that she nen av to be relieved from the 
presence ofthe Mrs. Bluestone had te 
explain that the lodgings had been taken for the 
quarter, and that a mother and daughter could 
not be put out into the street merely because 
they lived on bad terms with each other. The 
old woman, as was natural, increased her bills, 
but that had no effect. 

On the 15th of May Lady Anna wrote a note 
to Daniel Thwaite, and sent a copy of it to her 








lines : 

“Dear Danret,—Pray come and see me here. 
you get this soon enough, pray come on Tuesday 
about one. Yours affectionately, Anna.” 

**Tell mamma,” said she to Sarah, “that I 
intend to go out and put that in the post to-day.” 
The letter was addressed to Wyndham Street, 
Now the Countess knew that Daniel Thwaite 
had left Wyndham Street. 

**Tell her,” said the Countess, ‘‘tell her— But 
of what use to tell her any thing? Let the door 
be closed upon her. She shall never return to 
me any more.” The message was given to Lady 
Anna as she went forth—but she posted the let- 
ter, and then called in Bedford Square. Mrs. 
Bluestone returned with her to Keppel Street; 
but as the door was opened by Mrs. Richards, 
and as no difficulty was made as to Lady Anna’s 
entrance, Mrs. Bluestone returned home without 
asking to see the Countess. 

This happened on a Saturday, but when Tues- 
day came Daniel Thwaite did not come to Kep- 
me i Street. The note was delivered in course of 
post at his old abode, and was redirected from 
Wyndham Street late on Monday evening—hav- 
ing, no doubt, given cause there for much curios- 
ity and inspection. Late on the Tuesday it did 
reach Daniel Thwaite’s residence in Great Rus- 
sell Street, but he was then out, wandering about 
the streets as was his wont, telling himself of all 
the horrors of an idle life, and thinking what 
steps he should take next as to the gaining of his 
bride. He had known to a day when she was 
of age, and had determined that he would allow 
her one month from thence before he would call 
upon her to say what should be their mutual fate. 
She had reached that age but a few days, and 
now she had written to him herself. 

On returning home he received the girl’s let- 
ter, and when the early morning had come—the 
Wednesday morning, the day after that fixed by 
Lady Anna—he made up his mind as to his 
course of action. He breakfasted at eight, know- 
ing how useless it would be to stir early, and 
then called in Keppel Street, leaving word with 
Mrs. Richards herself that he would be there 
again at one o’clock to see Lady Anna. ‘‘ You 
can tell Lady Auna that I only got her note last 
night very late.” Then he went off to the hotel 
in Albemarle Street, at which he knew that Lord 
Lovel was living. It was something after nine 
when he reached the house, and the Earl was not 
yet out of his bedroom. Daniel, however, sent 
up his name, and the Earl begged that he would 
go into the sitting-room and wait. ‘Tell Mr. 
Thwaite that I will not keep him above a quar- 
ter of an hour.” Then the tailor was shown 
into the room where the breakfast things were 
laid, and there he waited. 

Within the last few weeks very much had been 
said to the Earl about Daniel Thwaite by many 
people, and especially by the Solicitor-General. 
**You may be sure that she will become his wife,” 
Sir William had said, ‘‘and I would advise you to 
accept him as her husband. She is not a girl 
such as we at first conceived her to be. She is 
firm of pw and very honest—obstinate, if 

‘ou will, and, if you will, obstinate to a bad end. 

ut she is generous; and, let her marry whom she 
will, you can not cast herout. You will owe ev- 
ery thing to her high sense of honor; and I am 
much mistaken if you will not owe much to him. 
Accept them both, and make the best of them. 
In five years he’ll be in Parliament as likely as 
not. In ten years he'll be Sir Daniel Thwaite—if 
he cares for it. And in fifteen years Lady Anna 
will be supposed by every body to have made a 
very happy marriage.” Lord Lovel was at this 
time inclined to be submissive in every thing to 
his great adviser, and was now ready to take Mr. 
Daniel Thwaite by the hand. 

He did take him by the hand as he entered 
the sitting-room, radiant from his bath, clad in 
a short bright-colored dressing-gown such as 
young men then wore o’ mornings, with embroid- 
ered slippers on his feet, and a smile on his face. 
**T have heard much of you, Mr. Thwaite,” he 
said, ‘‘and am glad to meet you at last. Pray 
sit down. I hope you have not breakfasted.” 

Poor Daniel was hardly equal to the occasion. 
The young lord had been to him always an ene- 
my—an enemy because the lord had been the 
adversary of the Countess and her daughter, an 
enemy because the lord was an earl and idle, an 
enemy because the lord was his rival. Though 
he now was nearly sure that this last ground of 
enmity was at an end, and though he had come to 
the Earl for certain purposes of his own, he could 
not bring himself to feel that there should be 
good-fellowship between them. He took the 
hand that was offered to him, but took it awk- 
wardly, and sat down as he was bidden. ‘Thank 
your lordsip, but I breakfasted long since. If 
it will suit you, I will walk about and call again.” 

**Not at all. I can eat, and you can talk to 
me. ‘Take a cup of tea at any rate.” The Earl 
rang for another tea-cup, and began to butter his 
toast. 


‘*T believe your lordship knows that I have 
long been engaged to marry your lordship’s cous- 
in, Lady Anna Lovel.” 

** Indeed I have been told so.” 

** By herself.” 

** Well—yes, by herself.” 

**T have been allowed to see her but once dur- 
ing the last eight or nine months.” 

“*'That has not been my fault, Mr. Thwaite.” 

**T want you to understand, my lord, that it is 
not for her money that I-have sought her.” 

**T have not accused you, surely.” 

~ But I have been accused. I am going to 
see her now, if I can get admittance to her. 
shall press her to fix a day for our marriage, and 
if she will do so, I shall leave no stone unturned 
to accomplish it. She has a right to do with her- 
self as she pleases, and no consideration shall stop 
me but her wishes.” 

**T shall not interfere.” 





** But I will not answer for her mother. You 
can not be surprised, Mr. ‘Thwaite, that Lady 
Lovel should be averse to such a marriage.” 

‘*She was not averse to my father’s company 
nor to mine a few years since—no, nor twelve 
months since. But I say nothing about that. 
Let her be averse. Wecannothelpit. I have 
come to you to say that I hope something may 
be done about the money before she becomes my 
wife. People say that you should have it.” 

** Who says so?” 

“T can not say who; perhaps every body. 
Should every shilling of it be yours, I should 
marry her as willingly to-morrow. They have 
given me what is my own, and that is enough for 
me. For what is now hers, and, perhaps, should 
be yours, I will not interfere with it. When she 
is my wife, I will guard for her and for those who 
may come after her what belongs to her then; 
but as to what may be done before that, I care 
nothing.” 

On hearing this the Earl told him the whole 
story of the arrangement which was then in prog- 
ress; how the property would in fact be divided 
into three parts, of which the Countess would have 
one, he one, and Lady Anna one. ‘There will 
be enough for us all,” said the Earl. ; 

‘* And much more than enough for me,” said 
Daniel, as he got up to take his leave. ‘‘ And 
now I am going to Keppel Street.” 

‘* You have all my good wishes,” said the Earl. 
The two men again shook hands; again the lord 
was radiant and good-humored, and again the 
tailor was ashamed and almost sullen. He knew 
that the young nobleman had behavea well to 
him, and it was a disappointment to him that 
any nobleman should behave well. 

Nevertheless, as he walked away slowly toward 
Keppel Street, for the time still hung on his hands, 
he began to feel that the great prize of prizes was 
coming nearer within his grasp. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
DANIEL THWAITE COMES TO KEPPEL STREET. 


Even the Bluestones were now convinced that 
Lady Anna Lovel must be allowed to marry the 
Keswick tailor, and that it would be expedient 
that no further impediment should be thrown in 
her way. Mrs. Bluestone had been told, while 
walking to Keppel Street with the young lady, 
of the purport of the letter and of the invitation 
given to Daniel Thwaite. ‘The Sergeant at once 
declared that the girl must have her own way, and 
the Solicitor-General, who also hegrd of it, ex- 
pressed himself very strongly. It was absurd to 
oppose her. She was her own mistress. She 
had shown herself competent to manage her own 
affairs. ‘The Countess must be made to under- 
stand that she had better yield at once with what 
best grace she could. Then it was that he made 
that prophecy to the Earl as to the future success 
of the fortunate tailor, and then, too, he wrote at 
great length to the Countess, urging many rea- 
sons why her daughter should be allowed to re- 
ceive Mr. Daniel Thwaite. ‘* Your ladyship has 
succeeded in very much,” wrote the Solicitor- 
General, ‘‘and even in respect of this marriage 
you will have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
man is in every way respectable and well-behaved. 
I hear that he is an educated man, with culture 
much higher than is generally found in the state 
of life which he has till lately filled, and that he 
is a man of high feeling and noble purpose. The 
manner in which he has been persistent in his at- 
tachment to your daughter is in itself evidence of 
this. And I think that your ladyship is bound 
to remember that the sphere of life in which he 
has hitherto been a laborer would not have been 
so humble in its nature had not the means which 
should have started him in the world been applied 
to support and succor your own cause. am 
well aware of your feelings of warm gratitude to 
the father; but I think you should bear in mind, 
on the son’s behalf, that he has been what he has 
been because his father was so stanch a friend to 
your ladyship.” There was very much more of 
it, all expressing the opinion of Sir William that 
the Countess should at once open her doors to 
Daniel ‘Thwaite. 

The reader need hardly be told that this was 
wormwood to the Countess. It did not in the 
least touch her heart, and had but little effect on 
her purpose. Gratitude—yes! But if the whole 
result of the exertion for which the receiver is 
bound to be grateful is to be neutralized by the 
greed of the conferrer of the favor—if all is to be 
taken that has been given, and much more also— 
what ground will there be left for gratitude? If 
I save a man’s purse from a thief, and then de- 
mand for my work twice what that purse contain- 
ed, the man had better have been left with the 
robbers. But she was told not only that she 
ought to accept the tailor as a son-in-law, but 
also that she could not help herself. They should 
see whether she could not help herself. They 
should be made to acknowledge that she at any 
rate was in earnest in her endeavors to preserve 
pure and unspotted the honor of the family. 

But what should she do? That she should put 
on a gala dress and a smiling face, and be carried 
off to church with a troop of lawyers and their 
wives to see her daughter become the bride of a 
low journeyman, was of course out of the ques- 
tion. By no act, by no word, by no sign, would 
she give aught of a mother’s authority to nup- 
tials so disgraceful. Should her daughter become 
Lady Anna Thwaite, they two, mother and daugh- 
ter, would never see each other again. Of so 
much at any rate she was sure; but could she be 
sure of nothing beyond that? She could at any 
rate make an effort. 

Then there came upon her a mad idea—an idea 
which was itself evidence of insanity—of the glory 
which would be hers if by any means she could 
prevent the marriage. There would be a halo 
round her name were she to perish in such a caus, 
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let the destruction come upon her in what form it 


might. She sat for hours meditating, and at ev- 
ery pause in her thoughts she assured herself that 
she could still make an effort. 

She received Sir William's letter late on the 
Tuesday, and during that night she did not lie 
down or once fall asleep. The man, as she knew, 
had been told to come at one on that day, and 
she had been prepared ; but he did not come, and 
she then thought that the letter, which had been 
addressed to his late residence, had failed to 
reach him. During the night she wrote a very 
long answer to Sir William, pleading her own 
cause, expatiating on her own feelings, and pal- 
liating any desperate deed which she might be 
tempted to perform. But, when the letter had 
been copied and folded, and duly sealed with the 
Lovel arms, she locked it in her desk, and did not 
send it on its way even on the following morning. 
When the morning came, shortly after eight 
o'clock, Mrs. Richards brought up the message 
which Daniel had left at the door. ‘* Be we to 
Jet him in, my lady?” said Mrs. Richards, with 
supplicating hands upraised. Her sympathies 
were all with Lady Anna, but she feared the 
Countess, and did not dare in such a matter to 
act without the mother’s sanction. The Count- 
ess begged the woman to come to her in an hour 
for further instructions; and at the time named 
Mrs. Richards, full of the importance of her work, 
divided between terror and pleasurable excite- 
ment, again toddled up stairs. ‘* Be we to let 
him in, my lady? God he knows it’s hard upon 
the likes of me, who for the last three months 
doesn't know whether I’m on my head or heels.” 
The Countess very quietly requested that when 

Mr. Thwaite should call he might be shown into 
the parlor. 

**T will see Mr. Thwaite myself, Mrs. Rich- 
ards; but it will be better that my daughter 
should not be disturbed by any intimation of his 
coming.” 

Then there was a consultation below stairs as 
to what should be done. There had been many 
such consultations, but they had all ended in fa- 
vor of the Countess. Mrs. Richards from fear, 
and the lady’s-maid from favor, were disposed to 
assist the elder lady. Poor Lady Anna through- 
out had been forced to fight her battles with no 
friend near her. Now she had many friends, 
many who were anxious to support her—even 
the Bluestones, who had been so hard upon her 
while she was along with them—but they who 
were now her friends were never near her to as- 
sist her with a word. 

So it came to pass that when Daniel Thwaite 
called at the house, exactly at one o’clock, Lady 
Anna was not expecting him. On the previous 
day at that hour she had sat waiting with anx- 
ious ears for the knock at the door which might 
announce his coming. But she had waited in 
vain. From one to two—even till seven in the 
evening—she had waited. But he had not come, 
andshe had feared that some scheme had been 
used against her. ‘The people at the Post-office 
had been bribed, or the women in Wyndham 
Street had been false. But she would not be 
hindered. She would go out alone and find him 
— if he were to be found in London. 

When he did come she was not thinking of 
his coming. He was shown into the dining- 
room, and within'a minute afterward the Count- 
ess entered with stately step. She was well 
dressed, even to the adjustment of her hair, and 
she was a woman so changed that he would hard- 
ly have known her as that dear and valued friend 
whose slightest word used to be law to his fa- 
ther—but who in those days never seemed to 
waste a thought upon her attire. She had been 
out that morning walking through the streets, 
and the blood had mounted to her cheeks. He 
acknowledged to himself that she looked like a 
noble and high-born dame. ‘There was a fire in 
her eye, and a look of scorn about her mouth and 
nostrils, which had even for him a certain fasci- 
nation—odious to him as were the pretensions of 
the so-called great. She was the first to speak. 
** You have called to see my daughter,” she said. 

**Yes, Lady Lovel—I have.” 

** You can not see her.” 

**T came at her request.” 

*“*T know you did, but you can nov see her. 
You can be hardly so ignorant of the ways of the 
world, Mr. 'Thwaite, as to suppose that a young 
lady can receive what visitors she pleases with- 
out the sanction of her guardians,” 

‘** Lady Anna Lovel has no guardian, my lady. 
She is of age, and is at present her own guard- 
ian.” 

**T am her mother, and shall exercise the au- 
thority of a mother over her. You can not see 
her. You had better go.” 

**T shall not be stopped in this way, Lady 
Lovel.” 

**Do you mean that you will force your way 
up to her? ‘To do so you will have to trample 
over me—and there are constables in the street. 
You can not see her. You had better go.” 

“*Ts she a prisoner?” 

**That is between her and me, and is no af- 
fair of yours. You are intruding here, Mr. 
Thwaite, and can rot possibly gain any thing by 
your intrusion.” Then she strode out in the 
passage, and motioned him to the front-door. 
**Mr. Thwaite, I will beg you to leave this house, 
which for the present is mine. If you have any 
proper feeling, you will not stay after I have told 
you that you are not welcome.” 

But Lady Anna, though she had not expected 
the coming of her lover, had heard the sound of 
voices, and then became aware that the man was 
below. As her mother was speaking, she rushed 
down stairs and threw herself into her lover's 


rms. 

**TIt shall never be so in my presence,” said 
the Countess, trying to drag the girl from his 
embrace by the shoulders, 

** Anna—my own Anna!” said Daniel, in an 
ecstasy of bliss, It was not only that his sweet- 





heart was his own, but that her spirit was so 


gh. 

**Daniel!” she said, still struggling in his 
arms. 

By this time they were all in the parlor, whith- 
er the Countess had been satisfied to retreat to 
escape the eyes of the women who clustered at 
the top of the kitchen stairs. ‘* Daniel Thwaite,” 
said the Countess, ‘‘ if you do not leave this, the 
blood which will be shed shall rest on your head ;” 
and so saying, she drew nigh to the window and 
pulled down the blind. She then crossed over 
and did the same to the other blind, and having 
done so, took her place close to a heavy upright 
desk which stood between the fire-place and the 
window. When the two ladies came to the place 
they had occupied only the first and second floors; 
but since the success of their cause the whole 
house had been taken, including the parlor in 
which this scene was being acted ; and the Count- 
ess spent many hours daily sitting at this heavy 
desk in this dark, gloomy chamber. 

“*Whose blood shall be shed?” said Lady 
Anna, turning to her mother. 

** Tt is the raving of madness,” said Daniel. 

‘* Whether it be madness or not, you shall 
find, Sir, that it is true. ‘Take your hands from 
her. Would you disgrace the child in the pres- 
ence of her mother ?” 

‘*There is no disgrace, mamma. He is my 
own, and I am his. Why should you try to part 
us ?” . 

But now they were parted. He was not a 
man to linger much over the sweetness of a ca- 
ress when sterner work was in his hands to be 
done. ‘‘ Lady Lovel,” he said, “‘ you must see 
that this opposition is fruitless. Ask your cous- 
in, Lord Lovel, and he will tell you that it is so.” 

‘“*T care nothing for my cousin, Lord Lovel. 
If he be false, I am true. ‘Though all the world 
be false, still will I be true. I do not ask her to 
marry her cousin. I simply demand that she 
shall relinquish one who is infinitely beneath her 
—who is unfit to tie her very shoe-string.” 

‘*He is my equal in all things,” said Lady 
Anna, ‘‘ and he shall be my lord and husband. 

‘*T know of no inequalities such as those you 
speak of, Lady Lovel,” said the tailor. ‘The 
excellence of your daughter's merits I admit, and 
am almost disposed to claim some goodness for 
myself, finding that one so good can love me. 
But, Lady Lovel, I do not wish to remain here 
now. You are disturbed.” 

‘*T am disturbed, and you had better go.” 

**T will go at once if you will let me name 
some early day on which I may be allowed to 
meet Lady Anna—alone. And I tell her here 
that if she be not permitted so to see me, it will be 
her duty to leave her mother’s house and come 
tome. There is my address, dear.” ‘Then he 
handed to her a paper on which he had written 
the name of the street and number at which he 
was now living. ‘* You are free to come and go 
as you list, and if you will send to me there, I 
will find you here or elsewhere as you may com- 
mand me. It is but a short five minutes’ walk 
beyond the house at which you were staying in 
Bedford Square.” 

The Countess stood silent for a moment or two, 
looking at them, during which neither the girl 
spoke nor her lover. ‘* You will not even allow 
her six months to think of it ?” said the Countess. 

‘*T will allow her six years if she says that she 
requires time to think of it.” 

**T do not want an hour—not a minute,” said 
Lady Anna, 

The mother flashed round upon her daughter. 
** Poor, vain, degraded wretch !” she said. 

‘*She is a true woman, honest to the heart's 
core,” said the lover. 

‘* You shall come to-morrow,” said the Count- 
ess. ‘‘ Do you hear me, Anna ?—he shall come 
to-morrow. There shall be an end of this in 
some way, and I am broken-hearted. My life is 
over for me, and I may as well lay me down and 
die. I hope God in his mercy may never send 
upon another woman—upon another wife or an- 
other mother—trouble such as that with which I 
have been inflicted. But I tell you this, Anna 
--that what evil a husband can do, even let him 
be evil-minded as was your father, is nothing— 
nothing—nothing to the cruelty of a cruel child. 
Go now, Mr. Thwaite, if you please. If you 
will return at the same hour to-morrow she shall 
speak with you—alone. And then she must do 
as she pleas's.” 

** Anna, 1 will come again to-morrow,” said 
the tailor. But Lady Anna did not answer him. 
She did not speak, but staid looking at him till 
he was gone. 

‘** To-morrow shall end it all. I can stand 
this no longer. I have prayed to you—a moth- 
er to her daughter; I have prayed to you for 
mercy, and you will show me none. I have 
knelt to you.” 

‘*Mamma!” 

‘*T will kneel again if it may avail.” And the 
Countess did kneel. ‘‘ Will you not spare me ?” 

**Get up, mamma; get up. What am I do- 
ing, what have I done, that you should speak to 
me like this ?” 

‘*T ask you from my very soul—lest I commit 
some terrible crime. I have sworn that I would 
not see this marriage—and I will not see it.” 

“Tf he will consent, I will delay it,” said the 
girl, trembling. 

**Must I beg to him, then? Must I kneel to 
him? Must I ask him to save me from the 
wrath to come? No, my child, I will not do 
that. If it must come, let it come. When 
you were a little thing at my knees, the gentlest 
babe that ever mother kissed, 1 did not think 
that you would live to be so hard tome. You 
have your mother’s brow, my child, but you have 
your father’s heart.” 

‘*T will ask him to delay it,” said Anna. 

** No—if it be to come to that, I will have no 
dealings with you. What! that he—he who has 
come between me and all my peace, he who with 





his pretended friendship has robbed me of my all, 
that he is to be asked to grant me a few weeks’ 
delay before this pollution comes upon me—dur- 
ing which the whole world will know that Lady 
Anna Lovel is to be the tailor’s wife! Leave me. 
When he comes to-morrow you shall be sent for 
—but I will see him first. Leave me now. I 
would be alone.” 

Lady Anna made an attempt to take her 
mother’s hand, but the Countess repulsed her 
rudely. ‘‘ Oh, mamma!” 

** We must be bitter enemies or loving friends, 
my child. As it is, we are bitter enemies—yes, 
the bitterest. Leave me now. There is no room 
for further words between us.” Then Lady Anna 
s:unk up to her own room. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


XACTLY when and where the art of skat- 

ing originated is a mooted question. There 
are many allusions to the sport in old German 
and Swedish chronicles, and we know that in 
the north of Europe it was practiced long ago. 
Some refer its origin to Russia, and others to 
Holland; but the most provable theory is that 
it originated among the Scandinavians. How- 
ever that may be, skating first became a popular 
amusement in New Yor city in the winter of 
1857-58. At that time the managers of the Cen- 
tral Park opened the ponds to the skating pub- 
lic as an experiment; and though at first only 
boys and young men availed themselves of the 
privilege, the health-giving exercise soon at- 
tracted large numbers of other classes. Various 
organizations devoted to the promotion of skat- 
ing sprang up all over the country, and within 
a few years following a marked improvement 
in style and manner was observable. Several 
skating clubs were formed both in New York 
and in Brooklyn, and among their members are 
to be found some of the best fancy skaters in 
the world. The lakes and ponds of the Central 
Park, the Union and Capitoline ponds of Brook- 
lyn, and the Prospect Park Lake afford excellent 
acilities for lovers of skating in this vicinity. 
The large lake in the Central Park has a skating 
surface of about twenty acres, and Prospect 
Park Lake about sixteen acres. 

It is interesting to notice what marked im- 
provements have been made in the manufacture 
of skates, since this amusement became fashion- 
able. The skates used long ago in this country 
were imported from Holland, rude in structure, 
and fastened to the foot by a complication of 
straps and buckles. The English skates, im- 
— later, were an improvement; but Amer- 
cans were not satisfied, and inventors in our 
own country studied into the subject. But all 
the novelties devised had one fault—they were 
secured to the foot by straps, which often must 
be drawn so tight as to cause numbness and 
pain. Finally the “club skate’’—so called be- 
cause adopted by the New York Skating Club— 
was invented, which is securely fastened to the 
boot by clamps and screws, without straps. At 
the present time nearly 100,000 club skates are 
manufactured every year by different factories in 
the country, and many of them are exported. 
At the same time a large business is being car- 
ried on in making wood-and-strap skates, for 
which, as they are less expensive than the club 
skates, there is a continual demand. It has 
been prophesied that the skating season of 1874 
would bea very brilliant one. But this is a mat- 
ter depending on weather; and we do not be- 
lieve that even *‘Old Probabilities’? can look 
into the future so far as to give us any positive 
information upon the subject. 





Notwithstanding the death of its enthusiastic 
leader, it is to be hoped that the original design 
of the Natural History School at Penikese may 
be yet accomplished. It is true that Professor 
Agassiz was the life and soul of the whole en- 
terprise, and it is difficult to conceive of its 
going on without him. A great deal of work 
upon the island had been laid out for the com- 
ing spring, with a view to supply proper accom- 
modations for the pupils, and to furnish them 
with all needful appliances for scientific re- 
searches. Extensive works were planned for 
supplying fresh sea-water to the aquaria, cot- 
tages for the professors were to be built, and an 
observatory had been poe upon the highest 
point of the island. Doubtless other lovers of 
science, who possess, as did Professor Agassiz, 
a deep conviction that the true method of teach- 
ing natural history is to bring students in direct 
contact with nature, will be found to thorough- 
ly test the experiment on Penikese Island. 





On New-Year’s Day, 1874, the towns of Mor- 
risania, Kingsbridge, and West Farms became 
legally annexed to the city of New York, and 
they will henceforth be under one government. 





In 1820 a pioneer missionary band arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands, and landed at Kailua, in 
Hawaii. Among them was Mrs. Lucy G. Thurs- 
ton, now the only remaining survivor. On the 
26th of last October she attained her seventy- 
eighth birthday, and the occasion was pleas- 
antly celebrated at Honolulu. Her friends and 
neighbors called to offer their kind wishes, bring- 
ing some gifts which would be acceptable in her 
present circumstances. The Honolulu Gazette 
remarks that Mrs. Thurston remains almost the 
only link binding those olden times of the early 
Kamehamehas to the more civilized reign of 
King Lunalilo. 





Every autumn the inundations in Italy pro- 
duce immense discomfort and damage. he 
rains are so violent that cataracts pour down 
the hill-sides, carrying earth and crops into the 
valleys below. The rivers become lakes, and the 
lakes submerge the country. Last fall, at Rome, 
the Tiber reached a height only exceeded by the 

reat inundation of December, 1870. Serious 

isasters were frequent, and not a few deaths 
occurred. During one of the storms a poor wom- 
an showed remarkable forethought and cour- 
age. Her husband was the cantonnier on the 
Bologna road. A river torrent suddenly rising 
to a great height, carried off a railroad bridge 
near her house. She was alone, and it was even- 
ing; but knowing that the train must soon pass, 
and inevitably rush to destruction, she started 
to stop it. There was no path. She fell and 





bruised herself severely, besides putting out her 
lantern, but she persevered amidst all the fury 
and danger of the storm, and finally succeeded 
in reaching her husband and having the train 
stopped, thus saving a large number of lives. 

Slavery, not only tolerated but sanctioned by 
law, exists in the English settlements on the 
Gold Coast. A correspondent of the London 
Times thinks this fact must be generally un- 
known in England, as the common opinion is 
that where English rule exists slavery can not 
prevail. The Gold Coast slavery is termed 
“*domestic slavery,’? which simply means that 
the owner can not export his slave. But the 
slave is bought and sold freely within the limits 
of the settlement, and even an English vessel 
does not afford protection to the fugitive. It 
is to be hoped that the Ashantee war will result 
in one good at least—that of ending slavery in 
the English settlements on the Gold Coast. 





A version of the Scriptures first appeared in 
1535 called ‘* Miles Coverdale’s English Bible.’’ 
It seems that our present authorized version 
must owe much to Coverdale’s Bible, both 
from facts known regarding it and from inter- 
nal evidence. The following is a specimen of 
the translation : 

“Dearly beloued, auenge not youre selues, but geue 
rowme vnto the wrath off God. For it is wrytten: 
Vengeaunce is myne, and I wil rewarde, sayeth ye 
Lorde. Therfore yf thine enemye hunger, fede him: 
Yf he thyrst, gene him drinke. For in so doinge thou 
shalt heape coales of fyre upon his heade. e not 
ouercome with euell, but ouercome thou euell with 
g " 





On Christmas-day a handsome building for 
hospital purposes was presented to the poor of 
Louisville by the Hon. 8. Caldwell, formerly 
member of Congress from that city. The edifice 
has been erected at a cost of eighty thousand 
dollars, and is to be under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, but to be open for the reception 
of patients of every denomination. It will ac- 
commodate several hundred. 





Two large photographs of the Kaisei Gakko, 
or the Imperial University, in Tokei, taken on 
the occasion of the opening of its new buildings 
by his Imperial Majesty the Tenno of Japan, 
were recently received by the Commissioner of 
Education through the Japanese minister at 
Washington. They were sent by the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the Department of Education 
in Japan. One of the photographs represents 
the students drawn up in front of the universi- 
ty, and the other is a representation of the state 
carriage, built after the style of an American 
hack, to which are attached four horses, attend- 
ed by servants in livery. A noticeable feature 
of the pictures is the number of tall silk hats 
seen in the crowd of spectators, 





A few years ago a special fund was collected in 
this country for the erection of a Bible-house in 
Constantinople. This building is now finished, 
and in use. It is of light yellowish stone, is 
eighty feet long by seventy-one deep, fire-proof, 
and cost about seventy thousand dollars. It is 
located upon an elevated site, and from the up- 
per stories there is a fine view of the great city, 
the Golden Horn, and the beautiful Bosphorus. 
It is a conspicuous object amidst the surround- 
ing Turkish houses and shops. On the ground- 
floor is a commodious bookstore, where may 
be found, in all the many languages of Turkey, 
Bibles, school-books, and religious books and 
papers. The other stories are occupied by the 
American and the British and Foreign Bible so- 
cieties. There are rooms for the use of mission- 
aries engaged in the publication work, and also 
rooms for religious meetings. 





A pleasant instance is related illustrating 
Landseer’s genuine kindness of heart. Once, 
being informed that an artist of some consid- 
erable merit was in pecuniary distress, having 
been unable to sell any of his piciures for some 
time, Landseer immediately visited him. He 
found the poor fellow sadly contemplating a 
picture which had just been refused by several 
dealers. The work was good, but the artist 
lacked a “‘name.” The subject of the picture 
was a rural homestead, with human figures and 
a mare and foal. Landseer looked critically at 
the horses, then said, ‘‘ There are several errors 
here; lend me your palette and brushes.” Land- 
seer painted on the horses for several hours. 
When he had finished, he said to the artist, who 
was known to be too proud to accept pecuniary 
assistance, “‘I think I can help you without 
offending you;” and he wrote in the corner, 
“Horses by Edwin Landseer.”” Next day the 
picture was sold for $2500. 





On the first of January, 1874, a new plan was 
adopted for carrying the ocean mails. On the 
15th of each month a comparison of the records 
of the competing lines for the previous six 
months will be made, and upon the result of 
the comparison the steamers to carry the mails 
for the succeeding month will be announced. 
Those lines which have the best records for 
speed and safety will carry the mails, 





The cathedral in Havre, where memorial serv- 
ices were held for those lost on the Ville du 
Havre, was draped in black from roof to floor. 
Not less than five thoysand persons thronged 
the building, all the civic, naval, and military 
dignitaries of the place being present. Business 
was suspended in the city, and the flags of all 
the ships in the harbor were at half-mast, 





More coffee. The Commissioner of Patents 
has lately issued a patent to a resident of Geor- 
gia for a new article of ‘‘ coffee,” consisting of 
roasted persimmon seeds. There is not the least 
objection to persimmon or any other kind of 
fruit seeds being offered for sale to be made into 
table beverages, provided they are sold under 
their proper names. But we protest against all 
manner of adulterations. When we are offered 
a cup of “coffee,” we desire to take it in full 
faith that it is the genuine berry. Any time we 
prefer a cup of persimmon, or grape seeds, or 
rye, or chiccory, or any thing else, it is very easy 
to ask for it. But this mixing of all manner of 
articles together, grinding them up, and pre- 
tending that the beverage made from the mix- 
ture is “‘coffee,”’ is an insult from which the 





genuine fragrant berry should be shielded, 
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ig. 1.—Corr- 
FURE OF 
Tea-Roses 
AND Pan- 
SIBS. 





Fig. 2.—Co1FFurE 
oF MornING- 
GLorirs, WHEAT 
Ears, AnD Ferns. 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 


1.—Corrrure or Tea-Rosres anp Pansies. For 

this coiffure wind tea-roses with buds and leaves and a 

brown pansy together to form a bouquet, to which append 
a long vine composed of a tea-rose, buds, and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Co1rrvurrE oF Morninc-Giories, WHeat Ears, 

AND Frrns. ‘This coiffure consists of silver ears of wheat, 


which are wound together with pink morning-glories and brown ferns in a bunch, to which is 
joined a long vine of morning-glories, buds, and fern leaves, 


Fig. 3. — Corr- 
FURE OF Rosts AND 
Featuers. For this 
coiffure wind roses 
of dark green and 
dark red satin with 
grass and brown 
leaves into a bunch, 
which is finished with 
a grayish - white os- 
trich feather. The 
vine is composed of 
half-open roses, buds, 
and leaves. 

Fig. 4. — Corr- 
FURE OF PANSIEs, 
Grass, AND SNow- 
Drops. This dia- 
dem-shaped coiffure 
consists of a bunch 
of snow-drops, grass- 
es, and a pansy of 
violet velvet and sat- 
in, and of a vine 
which is composed 
of small clusters of 
snow-drops, grasses, 
and brown leaves. 

Fig. 5. — Corr- 
FURE OF Moss- 
Roses AND Forcet- 
me-nots. The front 
part of this diadem- 
shaped coiffure is or- 
namented with three 
pink moss-roses, to 
which are joined, in 
a half circle, buds, 
leaves, and clusters 
of forget-me-nots. 


Mignardise and 
Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on 

page 65. 

Tuese edgings are 
worked with mignar- 
dise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton No. 60. 

For the edging 
shown by Fig. 1 cro- 
chet first on one side 
of the mignardise, as 
follows: Ist round. 
—* Twice alternate- 
ly 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next 
loop, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), then twice 
alternately 1  sde. 
(short double cro- 
chet) on the next 
loop, | ch., then twice 
alternately 1 de. on 
the next loop, 1 ch., 
then 2 ch., with these 
pass over six loops; 
repeat from *. 2d 
round, — Always al- 
ternately 1 de. on the 
next st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round, 1 
ch., with this pass 
over lst. 3d round. 
—On the other side 
















Fig. 5.—Corrrure or Moss-Roses anp 
ForGET-ME-NOTS. 
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Fig. 3.—Corrroret 
or Roses AND 
FEATHERS. 


J the mignardise * twice alternately fasten together with 

sc. (single crochet) the next 3 of the 6 loops which are 
Peak the next 6 loops on which in the first round were 
worked de. and sde., 1 p. (picot—-consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of these), then six times alternately 1 sc. 
on the next loop, 1 p. ; repeat from *. 

For the edging shown by Fig. 2 work a ch. foundation 
of the requisite length, and on this foundation crochet as 





Fig. 4.—Corrrure 
oF PanstEs, 
Grass, AND 
Snow-Drops, 








follows: Ist round.—* 1 de. on the next foundation st., fasten to the next loop on one side of the 
mignardise, 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following foundation st., 

















Fig. 1.—Brown Sating Dress.—Back. Fig. 
[See Fig. 3 
For pattern and description see Sx 





ippiement, No. III., Figs. 16-24 


2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
J 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, 


For description see Supplement. 


ae 








[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 3.—Brown Satine Dress.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-24. 


fasten to the next loop of the mi- 


gnardise, four times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the second 
following foundation 
st., then + one leaf- 
let consisting of 8 
ch. and fastened to 
the fourth following 
loop of the mignar- 
dise, going back on 
the ch. and passing 
over one of them, 
work 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 
de., 1 sde., 1 se. on 
the next 7 st.,4 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the 
last de., which was 
crocheted on the 
foundation st.; re- 
peat twice from +, 
then three times al- 
ternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second follow- 
ing foundation st., 
then 1 ch., with this 
pass over 1 st. of the 
foundation; repeat 
from *. 2d round. 
—On the other side 
of the mignardise 
* fasten together 
four loops in the hol- 
low of the mignar- 
dise with 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet), fast- 
en together the next 
two loops with 1 de., 
5 ch., four times al- 
ternately with 1 sc. 
fasten together the 
next 2 loops, 5 ch., 
fasten together the 
next two loops with 
1 de.; repeat from 
*. 3d round.—Al- 
ways 1 se., 1 sde., 3 
de., 1 sde., 1 se. on 
each ch. scallop in 
the preceding round. 


Black Satin 
Fichu. 
See illustration on 
page 65. 

Tus black satin 
fichu is trimmed with 
box - pleated ruches 
and bows of satin rib- 
bon. The collar is 
lined with blue satin. 
To make the fichu 
cut of satin, net in- 
terlining, and lus- 
tring lining two 
pieces from Fig. 52, 
Supplement, having 
first joined on the 
piece turned down. 
Cut the collar of 
black satin on the 
bias, net interlining, 
and blue satin lining 
in one piece from 
Fig. 53. Sew up the 
shoulder pleats and 
darts in each half of 
the fichu, join the 
fichu from 56 to 57, 
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Fig. 1.—Micnarpise anp Crocuet Epcine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETO. 


and set on the collar according to the corre- 
sponding figures. The collar has previously 
been pleated, as indicated on the pattern, and 
rolied along the dotted line. ‘Trim the fichu as 
shown by the illustration, furnish it with hooks 
and eyes for closing, and fasten satin ribbons of 
the requisite length to the points marked ; on 
Fig. 52. These ribbons are tied in a bow in the 
back in adjusting the fichu. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpDeEnt. | 

To a was there as much choice as there 
is this year in the materials, colors, and 
shapes of dresses and their trimmings. Every 
age, or, rather, every style and figure, can dress 
itself in the most becoming manner. Formerly 
the fashion was absolute, and every lady was 
forced to accommodate herself thereto at her 
risk and peril. Did it decree perpendicular 
stripes, she was obliged to wear them, were she 
tall or thin, the conditions to which they are 
most unbecoming, since they make the wearer 
look taller and slenderer, and are consequently 
suited only to short, stout people. Did it decree 
tight-fitting garments, she was forced to adopt 
them, no matter how stout might be her figure. 
Now every thing is worn—striped, plain, and 
figured fabrics; short and tight-fitting wrap- 
pings, suited only to slender waists; and Dol- 
mans, adjusted in the back alone, and adapted 
to full figures. For street wear the materials, 
de rigueur, are woolen and velveteen, or silk vel- 
vet for those who do not stop to count the cost. 
There is no alternative between the two. For 
evening dresses it is different ; these toilettes, it 
is true, are largely of velvet, but they may also 
be of faille alone, or of faille and velvet, or faille 
and satin. These combinations will be worn late 
this year, even beyond the month of May. For- 
merly no Parisian lady would have worn velvet 
or satin later than March for the mines of Gol- 
conda; but now fabrics are like fruits, which, 
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Fig. 1.—Btve Porrin 
Warkine Sort. 
Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Onrive Green 
Vicoane Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs, 25-37. 6. 1-10. 
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Fig. 2.—MiegNarpise anp Crocuet EpoGine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


thanks to the railroads, have no fixed season. 
Winter and summer fraternize, like the north 
and south, and, I repeat, velvet will be worn this 
year even in June. 

Evening dresses are overloaded with the rich- 
est embroidery. When we think of the high price 
that is paid at Paris for this inartistic kind of 
work, we are struck dumb with surprise on ex- 
amining these dresses, the embroidery alone of 
which must have cost more than a rich garniture 
of lace—that is, from two to three thousand francs 
a dress. Besides the embroidery, which is al- 
ways of silk, and is often mixed with beads, 
there are also combinations of colors which pro- 
duce the most beautiful effects. The colors 
most generally combined this season, one for the 
body of the dress and the other for the trim- 
mings, are garnet and pink, bronze and blue, 
salmon and Russia leather, sulphur and faded 
rose, amethyst and écru. ‘Two shades of one 
color are especially reserved for street dresses, 
which are usually of a dark hue, trimmed with a 
lighter shade. As a type of this kind of costume, I 
will describe a dress of dark vert-de-gris vigogne. 
The skirt is trimmed with a deep pleated flounce, 
the pleats of which are arranged in clusters of 
threes, alternately dark, like the skirt, and light. 
The dark over-skirt is edged with a flounce, the 
heading of which has a light lining, and all the 
bindings and buttons are of the light shade. 

Evening toilettes, even those which are not 
considered full dress, are extremely elegant. 
Passementerie has invented a multitude of orna- 
ments designed for this kind of dresses. Among 
others, there are shields, terminating in flowers 
of the same passementerie, with pistils and sta- 
mens of beads, all designed to loop the drapery 
of the over-skirt, and used in the place of ribbon 
bows. We must also note what is called fou- 
rageres, a sort of passementerie necklace, formed 
of several rows, which covers the front of the 
bust, and is worn both over dresses and wrap- 
pings in the day-time. 

For full dress, rich black toilettes of faille, sat- 
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Brack Satin Ficuu.—([For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 52 and 53. ] 
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Fig. 3.—Ottve Green CASHMERE Fig. 4.—Orive Green CASHMERE 
House Dress 1n Two SHapeEs. House Dress 1n Two SHADES. Vicocye Dress.-—Front. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] Front.—[See Fig. 3.] [See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. plement, No. IV., Figs. 25-37. 
Fies; 1-6.—LADIES’ STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES, 


Fig. 5.—Otive Green Fig. 6.—Bive Poriix 
Watkine Suir 
3ack.—(See Fig. 1.} 
For description see 
Supplement, 


plement, No. 1., Fig 
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in, and velvet are much in vogue. ‘These are 
color. A magnificent dress of black satin which 
I have just seen in preparation is trimmed with 
point d’Alengon worth twelve thousand francs, 
and with pink faille, arranged in pleated bias 
folds, accompanying and surmounting all the 
lace garniture both on the skirt, sleeves, waist, 
and neck. This brightens the whole toilette, 
and relieves the severity of aspect that always 
belongs to a black costume. 

As to the coiffure, it is chiefly composed of the 
hair, which is worn high on the top of the head, 
so as to leave the nape of the neck entirely free 
for the Medicis fraises. Ladies of a certain age 
conform to this fashion by substituting for hair, 
or rather for chignons, braids, curls, etc. , a ruche 
of black 'lace or tulle beaded with jet. This 
head-dress is set on the top of the head. Sev- 
eral bows of ribbon of different colors, to match 
the dress and its trimmings, are arranged like a 
bird’s wing, and set on the left side of the head- 
dress. 

The task of describing the dresses of the pres- 
ent day is a difficult one. It is hard to say, for 
instance, where the skirt begins and ends, what 
composes the waist, and where the trimming 
ceases to form an integral part of the dress. 
To give a faint idea of the difficulty of this task 
I will attempt the description of a toilette design- 
ed for the Princess C 

Dress of maize faille, rather short, but com- 
pleted, as to length, by a pleated flounce of ruby 
velvet. Above this flounce is a double ruche of 
faille, separated in the middle by a thick piping 
of ruby velvet. ‘The front (tablier) of the dress 
is gathered lengthwise on each side, so as to 
puff it slightly. ‘The ruby flounce is intersected 
at intervals, beginning at the tablier, by clusters 
of five maize pleats. On each side of the dress, 
back of the arm, rises a large quille of ruby vel- 
vet, embroidered with maize silk. In the back, 
and forming a pouf, is a sort of court mantle, of 
maize crépe de Chine, richly embroidered with 
ruby silk. Waist of ruby velvet, terminated in 
front by long square ends, and behind by two 
ends still longer, but not so wide as those of the 
front. All these ends are ornamented with maize 
embroidery and terminated by maize chenille 
fringe. The waist is open en jichu, and filled in 
with a voluminous ruche of white tulle, finished 
with beautiful white lace set on flat. Long 
sleeves, hollowed out at the elbow so as to be- 
come very large. The bottom of the sleeve is 
ornamented with maize embroidery, and the in- 
side is finished with several puffs of illusion, 
separated by white lace. 

I do not know whether I have made myself 
understood, but I am quite sure that I had great 
difficulty in understanding this toilette, composed 
of the combination of these different fabrics, so 
closely linked together that it was hard to dis- 
cern which was above and which beneath, or 
which was the dress and which the trimming. 

Scarcely has the month of January opened 
when the preparation commences of fashions for 
the demi-season—that is, the early spring which 
still partakes of the winter. I have just seen 
a kind of Dolman to be worn in the spring; 
these are made of very light colors, such as gris- 
blanc, bége, or the natural color of the wool, and 
café au lait. These spring wrappings are less 
ample, and with smaller sleeves, than the pres- 
ent Dolmans, and are richly embroidered with 
fine silk braid. ‘The embroidery is often com- 
posed of Arabic or Turkish designs (palms and 
large arabesques of all kinds); oftener still it 
consists of straight lines, the braid being set on 
perpendicularly so as to trim only the back of 
the garment, perpendicularly on the upper part 
of the sleeves, and perpendicularly on the edge 
of each front: in this case each braid is finished 
at the end by a short silk tassel of the same col- 
or. I should not omit to say that the silk braid 
used on all the spring wrappings that I have seen 
in preparation is of the same color as the mantle. 

Water-proof suits will be very much worn in 
the spring ; em | are composed of a plain skirt, 
which is looped by buttons placed under each 
arm, and under which is worn a silk skirt. The 
wrapping covering the bust consists of a double 
cape, or else a Dolman. In case of rain, the 
buttons of the skirt are undone, and the silk skirt 
is protected from the weather. 

EmMe.ine Raymon. 














MRS. ECCLEBY’S ECONOMY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘“YHERE, my dear,” said Mr, Eccleby, hand- 

ing his pretty wife the check for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. ‘‘ Make it go as far as 
you can.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Eccleby, tossing her 
head with virtuous pride. ‘‘ And I can make it 
go as far as any woman living! It shall go as far 
as the bank, to begin with.” And she straight- 
way tied on her hat for a walk, it being one of 
her principles, as she said, never to let the grass 
grow under her feet while she had a check in the 
house, for nobody knew what might happen to a 
bank between daylight and dark. 

This check, of the amount allowed her twice a 
year, was to defray the expense of Mrs. Eccleby’s 
outfit for her winter campaign; for she lived in 
a city where fashion was not to be disregarded 
with impunity, and she saw a good deal of so- 
ciety in which due respect to her husband's busi- 
ness required her to make a handsome appear- 
ance, so that she found it hard work to keep the 
Eccleby income exactly equal to the Eccleby out- 
go. Thus there was to be a house dress and a 
street dress and a calling dress, which should 
also answer for a dinner dress on occasion, to be 
gotten out of that check, with something over 
for gloves and lace and ribbons, evening dresses 
being already supplied. 

, Mrs. Eccleby pinned her money inside her 








| gown when she reached home again, spent the 
worn in the evening mixed with some bright | 


day in severe thought, and the next day being 
Sunday, she sat down at the window, half shel- 
tered by the curtains, to see the gentility go in 
and out of St. Croesus’s, and to think of what 
materials she would have her three dresses made, 
and to combine according to her fancy the va- 
rious features of the various dresses that best 
pleased her as she watched their splendid own- 
ers sweep in and out of their coaches, and to 
wish she could afford such a silk and such lace 
as Mrs. Begum’s, such a cloak and such seal- 
skins as Mrs. Bourse’s. 

The chimes in the belfry above were softly 
ringing out the sweet old tune for ‘‘Rise, my 
soul, and stretch thy wings ;” but Mrs. Eccleby 
heard it no more than the snapping of the fire in 
the grate: her soul was bent on other things. 
‘** Antwerp silk, of course,” she was saying to 
herself, ‘‘and twenty-five dollars a yard, if a 
sixpence! Oh, well, that’s out of the question 
for me. Mr. Eccleby says if things prosper he 
will by-and-by have all the money he wants; but 
I guess the second Mrs. Eccleby will have the 
spending of it. I only hope she won’t be Lucy 
Brent, that’s all! But what a fool I am !—Ant- 
werp silk, twenty-five dollars, and three dollars 
a yard is the very most I can think of giving for 
mine—that is, if I get the two other gowns.” 
And just then, like a sunbeam creeping through 
a crack, the first germ of the idea of dispensing 
with the two other gowns crept into Mrs. Eccle- 
by’s contriving brain. ‘* Oh, just look at that!” 
said Mrs. Eccleby, still adjuring herself, as she 
scrutinized the passers. ‘‘ Bright bronze.gilk in 
shades, and seal-skin—well, it’s lovely; but it 
would be foolish for me to get any thing so pro- 
nounced as that; having so few changes, I should 
get to be known by it at a distance as much as 
if I wore the American flag. No, mine must be 
quiet, nothing positive—London-smoke, for in- 
stance ; almost any color goes well with that at 
the throat; but then it’s positively unbecoming. 
I should so like two or three brilliant dresses— 
blues, greens, clarets. Mr. Eccleby doesn’t know 
@ny thing about my real looks; he hasn’t any 
idea, I’m sure, how good-looking I actually am, 
I have to disguise myself so in these neutral 
shades that I mayn’t be as well known as a sign- 
post. Now think how an evening dress of tur- 
quoise blue would show off my color and deepen 
my eyes ; and I can wear rose pink just as well, 
and sea green makes me perfectly blooming. I 
should do justice to good dressing,” said Mrs. 
Eccleby, with the lachrymose air of one who 
misses acareer. ‘‘ If I could afford those colors, 
with some judicious taste I might look young as 
when he married me, and he might be as proud 
as you please of his wife. But there! what's the 
use? Nobody could be proud of a dowdy dressed 
in dingy stuff for economy’s sake. And by the 
time we can afford it my complexion will be 
gone. ‘There goes Mrs. Brummagem! See the 
elegant lustre of that black silk !—after all, black 
is the true economy. If I could manage a silk 
like that! I wonder if I couldn’t, by going with- 
out the house dress, making over my old one to 
see the people in I don’t care about, and being 
out to those that I want to see me in pimlico. 
I might do that,” said Mrs. Eccleby. ‘‘ Let me 
see. The house dress was to be a brilliantine, a 
dollar and a quarter a yard: twenty odd yards, 
with linings, cutting, and basting at a fashion- 
able place, and seamstress to finish it up at home 
—well, that would be thirty-five dollars at least. 
But thirty-five dollars wouldn’t count for much 
in my calling dress. It’s the calling dress I’m 
particular about: that is always seen beside rich 
dresses. Now the street suit that I go out to 
walk in with Mr. Eccleby—well, I must have it 
nice for his sake, because he thinks it important 
for me to be well dressed when with him, to re- 


flect on his affairs, and help his credit and all. 


that; but then that dress doesn’t have to endure 
comparison with other dresses, and I can have it 
of American silk at two dollars a yard; and if I 
have it made at home, it will come, with the 
trimmings—-yes, come to sixty-five dollars. I 
do wish [ could do without it, without either of 
them, and put that extra hundred into the call- 
ing suit. I declare I would like to! I would 
like one of those silks that stand alone, and 
while they are the color of ink, cast off the light 
like a looking-glass! But then, dear me! they're 
seven dollars a yard! Seven times thirty—two 
hundred and ten dollars ; and it would leave me 
just forty for the making and trimming and my 
gloves, and minus the other two gowns entirely.” 
Mrs. Eccleby was silent a while, perhaps list- 
ening to the organ rolling and the choir chant- 
ing over the way. Then she found pencil and 
per, and went to calculating. ‘‘I really don’t 
now but what it would be cheapest, in the long- 
ran, to get the best,” she said. ‘‘I need the 
others, for I scratched and tore every thing I 
had to pieces last summer. Still, I could re- 
make my old thibet with some scraps of old silk ; 
and I think it would hold together till spring, 
and then Mr. Eccleby gives me the money for 
summer things, and I shall be whole-footed 
again. And if I get a seven-dollar silk, it will 
be as good next winter as this, and do for best 
for years. Emeline Murray’s did: it never wore 
out. She made a wrapper of it after five sea- 
sons, and then they lost money, and she turned 
it back into a dinner dress, and wears it now— 
that’s ten years. ‘Ten years, only think! Now 
if my dress lasts ten years, I shall save a new 
one every other winter —that is, just five hun- 
dred dollars. Well, five hundred dollars is worth 
saving. It would be economy, then, it would 
be making money, to get the nice silk! I real- 
ly think I had best. I think that is what I will 
do. That is what I certainly will do. Yes, I 
will.” And as Mrs. Eccleby had fully decided 
this point, balancing and rebalancing all the pros 
and cons, she heard the choir singing the con- 
cluding hymn across the way. She felt virtuous- 
ly conscious that she was denying herself a great 





deal in going without the house dress and the 
second-best street suit, and that she was a noble 
wife to save her husband five hundred dollars. 
And when Mr. Eccleby came into the room he 
found her piously singing with the choir : 
“*Let worldly minds the world pursue, 
It has no charms for me: 
Once I admired its follies too, 
But grace has set me free,’” 
But the hymn sung, and the congregation dis- 
persing, the virtuous wife had plenty of occupa- 
tion in scanning the modes, and in combining 
their features for the eidolon of her seven-dollar 
silk, and as the one-o’clock Sunday dinner was 
announced she concluded her mental processes, 
and the result was, no velvet, no jet, no ostrich- 
tip trimming —all rich simplicity, seven-dollar 
silk, kilt pleating, and broken lights and shad- 
ow and so she went down with a sense of at- 
tainment and completion and the performance of 
the whole duty of woman, and had nothing to 
regret save that her husband’s attempts at con- 
versation were so entangled with ideas upon cut 
bias, French folds, and Dolman sleeves that the 
man was confounded, and went off in search of 
a friend whose clothes were made for him, and 
required no intellectual abstraction. 

The next day Mrs. Eccleby devoted to the 
purchase of her silk, and a day’s work she made 
of it: two hundred and ten dollars were not to 
be lightly taken from the Eccleby purse—and she 
harried the souls of the shop-men. She took 
home specimens from every store she knew; she 
sprinkled them to see if they would spot ; wash- 
ed them to see if they would shrink; ironed 
them to see if they would curl; she rubbed them 
between her knuckles and held them up to the 
light to judge of their texture; and she picked 
them to shreds, and heated the shovel and burn- 
ed the shreds on it, to tell by the smell if they 
were adulterated with wool, or jute, or whale- 
bone. Not a friend did she take into her confi- 
dence: only her husband saw the care and cau- 
tion preceding her purchase, and was at liberty, 
if he chose, to admire Mrs. Eccleby’s economy. 
And at last the silk was selected and paid for 
and sent home, and unrolled and displayed in 
the light, and it really was a beauty. ‘‘ Good 
enough for a countess,” said Mrs, Eccleby. 

‘*Pshaw!” said Mr. Eccleby. ‘* Nonsense, 
in this day and generation. Good enough for 
my wife, is a better way to put it.” 

Yes, the silk was a beauty—a little too nice, 
perhaps, to trust to any but the most competent 
scissors. Would it really do to let Miss Green 
come and fit it? It might be cut at a fashion- 
able place, and Miss Green could stitch the 
seams; that would keep the cost of making 
within ten dollars. Mrs. Eccleby thought it over. 
‘*No,” she said; ‘* that would be false economy, 
to spoil a nice thing for the sake of a few dollars.” 
So the dress and Dolman were made at Madame 
Aufait’s, made perfectly, and the bill was thirty 
dollars—not unreasonable, she knew, as prices 
went. And then thirty dollars was a cheap price 
to pay for the satisfaction of speaking among 
acquaintances of Madame Aufait as one’s dress- 
maker; it almost stamped one with social pre- 
eminence in the beginning. ‘To be sure, there 
were just ten dollars left for gloves or ribbons 
or collars. Well, old things must be turned to 
account; she could darn her lace yet, and the 
ten dollars must be made to answer. No queen 
in her coronation robes could have felt the ex- 
ultant knowledge that she was well dressed 
which Mrs. Eccleby did when she slowly turned 
about before her husband’s eyes, aware that she 
was the very glass of fashion and the mould of 
form. 

** All right, my love!” said Mr. Eccleby. 
‘That's the way I always want to have you 
look.” 

**Oh, Mr. Eccleby, you don’t know what you 
are talking about. Fancy theexpense! This is 
the way I can look only once in a great while. 
But it is true economy im the end. And it is a 
perfect toilette—such simplicity and such rich- 
ness! 'Thank you very much, my dear.” And 
she courtesied, aware, to the marrow of her 
bones, as you might say, of the stately swirl and 
stiff settling of her seven-dollar silk. ‘‘'There 
will not be a dress at any reception that I shall 
regard as superior to it,” she cried; ‘‘and it 
does make you feel right with the universe when 
you know your dress is as good as there is, and 
your back hair matches your front.” 

It was a day to be marked with a white stone 
in the little Eccleby house whe the mistress de- 
scended in her new silk, smiling as only those 
can smile who achieve their heart’s desire, but 
smiling serenely with the sense that, after all, 
she had only what it was fit and becoming she 
should have, and nobody could know from any 
air or grace of hers that she had not always had 
it. There were rose-colored ribbons and a bit 
of rich lace at her throat, and she wore a hat 
that her own handy fingers had made, and which 
she defied any one to tell from the Paris hat 
from which it had heen copied. When she 
reached the outer door, indeed, the vulgar ab- 
surdity of dragging a seven-dollar silk in the dust 
obliged her to hold it up; and being thenceforth 
somewhat bunchy and encumbered, she felt her- 
self no longer quite the perfectly dressed woman 
that stood before the mirror pulling out her bows, 
However, that as soon as she was inside 
somebody's house. She had a charming call; 
she wore her dress as an angel wears his plumes— 
that is, with total unconsciousness of them—and 
she sailed on her way again in high feather. A 
shower and a necessary coach, though, present- 
ly put an end to the expedition, and the dress 
was laid away till another week, when Mrs, Ec- 
cleby returned in great satisfaction from a round 
of visits just as her husband came in to dinner. 

The next morning Mrs. Eccleby proceeded to 
fold her dress, that had been lying over a lounge, 
and found to her dismay that the kilt pleats were 
completely discolored with dust, for the day had 





been a windy one. It took her two long hours 
to wipe them out. She needed those two hours 
to finish her old thibet; and when Mr, Eccleby 
came in for her to go out with him, and had 
some particular reason why she should look nice- 
ly, there was nothing for her to do but to slip 
into the best gown again, and when she came 
back the dusting was all to be gone over freshly, 
till her back ached. ‘‘ Oh dear, dear,” she sigh- 
ed, ‘“‘nobody ought to have such a gown that 
hasn’t a maid to clean it when it is taken off.” 

** Why don’t you give it a shake, and be done 
with it?” said Mr. Eccleby. 

Mrs, Eccleby looked at him as if his remark 
were simply brutal. ‘‘Oh, indeed! as if that 
were the way to treat a silk like this!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘* Why, I must wipe the dust away 
with a linen cambric handkerchief; 1 mustn't 
let a particle get into the silk!” Quite uncon- 
sciously she was practicing upon her husband 
the little deceit which she practiced upon all the 
rest of the world, of having always had such 
silks as that to care for. ‘ 

“Then I think, my dear,” said he, ‘‘ that you 
had better have a coach when you make calls in 
that dress.” 

A coach, of course. So she had. She re- 
membered the sense of thorough suitableness 
she had had when she drove home in the rain 
the first day she wore the dress, It really would 
save her silk; and though she had worn it only 
three times, she was afraid it was beginning to 
crack at the edge—that was the mischief of all 
this heavy trimming on a skirt. Yes, she would 
have a coach to make her calls. And while she 
was about it she might as well have a handsome 
turn-out as a shabby old broken-down thing with 
mismated horses and a ragged driver—they had 
a yearly bill at the livery-stable. She ordered 
a satin-lined glass-front clarence, with clipped 
horses, and a neat coachman. The coachman 
came in livery, with silver buttons nearly the size 
of tea-cups, and a cockade in his hat; and never 
was there so grand or so blissful a lady as Mrs. 
Eccleby, driving with high-stepping horses to 
save her seven-dollar silk. 

But by this time the old thibet had been made 
over, and she had worn it when receiving her 
own calls, though that careless Belindy had spill- 
ed a bowl of cream over it in handing coffee, and 
she had been obliged to cut out what wouldn’t 
be cleansed. When Mr. Eccleby asked her to 
walk with him again she congratulated herself 
upon its respectable appearance, ‘‘ There's noth- 
ing like having an economical wife,” she said to 
her husband as they started. ‘* Any other wom- 
an would have put this in the rag-bag.” 

‘* My dear,” said the good man, ‘‘I don’t like 
to feel that you are dressed out of the rag-bag.” 

**To I look like it?” she asked, proudly. 

Mr. Eccleby paused, and surveyed her as she 
tripped on. ‘‘I don’t know,” said he, overtak- 
ing her. ‘I don’t like to say—I'm afraid—you 
do!” 

**Oh, Mr. Eccleby!” cried his wife. ‘* After 
all the pains I have taken!” And just then some 
one jostled him against her; he trod on her skirt; 
she dipped a little to spare the ancient thibet ; he 
stumbled farther; she rose, imagining herself 
free, and there was a crash and a rent, a quat- 
ery-cornered zigzag rent across the whole of two 
breadths of the skirt, and the dress was unwear- 
able. ‘I’m only thankful that it was you that 
did it!” exclaimed the half-sobbing wife. 

“Tt all comes of this cursed nonsense of a 
trailing skirt,” retorted the justly indignant hus- 
band. ‘‘ Why in the world women—” 

“*Oh yes, I dare say! You'd better! Why 
in the world men, J say—why in the world men 
can’t step without tearing their wives’ clothes off 
their bodies, J can’t see!” And in this congenial 
and’ conjugal state the happy pair retraced their 
steps, and Mrs. Eccleby had no dress that she 
could afford to walk out with Mr. Eccleby in, 
and Mr. Eccleby didn’t want her to walk out 
with him if she had. And so she staid at home, 
morally sure that he was strolling down the Mall 
with Lucy Brent. 

Of course this was only temporary so far as 
the feeling went, but it was permanent so far zs 
the dress went; and as Mrs. Eccleby now could 
mie f go out when she wore her seven-dollar silk, 
and could only wear that when she drove, the 
consequence was that she began to peak and 
pine for the want of fresh air and exercise, to 
grow tender, to take cold at any exposure; and 
the next thing she knew she was sick in bed, and 
had a nurse and the doctor. 

When Mrs. Eccleby recovered, the best part 
of the winter, the receptions and parties, were 
gone. She received her friends up stairs in her 
pretty wrapper, and thought—if with some pangs 
—that she had gotten through, at any rate, with- 
out the house dress and the street suit. ‘‘ And 
I sha’n’t have to have the carriage now more than 
twice for my calls,” said she. 

“* Let the calls go,” said Mr. Eccleby. ‘‘You're 
not fit for any thing of the sort, my darling.” 

’ **Oh, I really must make them!” she answered. 
‘*We should be dropped out of society altogether 
if I didn’t. People who are no better off than 
we are must keep up the fight. And then my 
dress is exactly right this year, but next year—” 

** Next year?” 

** Well, it will be the least in the world passée 
in style, you know. I shall wear it just the same, 
and not have it made over for another year yet,” 
she said, with irreproachable decision. ‘‘ But of 
course I had best make the most of it now.” 

Her husband brought the carriage round for 
her himself that noon, and pinned a tea-rose into 
her lace, and told her she looked just like it. 
And so she did; for her convalescence gave her 
precisely that delicate and exquisite bloom of the 
velvet-petaled flower. But she did not heed him 
much; she was so occupied in thanking fortune 
that owing to her illness she had not needed 
another pair of gloves. She settled the last but- 
ton, remembered what Mr. Eccleby said, kissed 
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him, and drove off, smiling and nodding, a pret- 

ty picture ; and she even felt so happy that she 

stopped to take up poor Lucy Brent trudging on 
one. 

But a very different picture was presented 
some hours later, when, as Mr. Eccleby was lift- 
ing his latch-key, the carriage stopped, and his 
wife hustled herself out of it and tottered past 
him into the vestibule. She sank into the first 
chair in the parlor. ‘* Oh, my dress!” she cried, 
holding up her skirts. ‘‘ What shall Ido? What 
shall Ido? They were introducing me to some 
great body—I'm sure I don’t know who—just as 
I was taking my bouillon, and my hand shook, 
and over it went, and his punch with it, all down 
the front of both my skirts! Oh, do you know 
what I did? I ran right out of the room and 
got into the carriage! What will they think ? 
Oh, my dress!” 

** They will think you have been ill, and are 
weak and nervous; and as for the dress, you can 
put in a new piece.” 

**So I can. What a comforter you are!” 
And she went up stairs. Mr. Eccleby heard, in- 
deed, a fearful to-do up there presently, but the 
afternoon paper claimed his attention, and he 
did not think of it again till he found his wife 
very silent at dinner, abstracted and tearful. As 
soon as they were alone Mrs. Eccleby left the 
room, and returned with her seven-dollar silk 
over her arm. 

“Tt was a beautiful dress, wasn’t it ?” she said, 
sadly. 

Mr. Eccleby might be pardoned if he thought 
his wife’s intellect impaired. “ Beautiful,” said he. 

** And do you know what it has cost us?” said 
she. 

‘* What ?” said he. 

“Tt has been a malignant imp,” said she. 
** Not to speak of the deprivation of going with- 
out my two other gowns, and without lace and 
ribbons, and gloves and handkerchiefs, and all 
that which it has cost; and not to speak of all 
my labor and time in dusting it cost ; and not to 
speak of that dreadful, dreadful quarrel on the 
open street it cost us—it did, you know—I 
shouldn’t have had a dress on that would tear 
if you looked at it if I hadn’t put all my money 
into this; not to speak of the parties and pleas- 
ure we lost by the means of it; not to speak of 
any such—” 

**Constructive damages,” supplied Mr. Ec- 
cleby. 

‘*Of any thing of the sort, it has cost us in 
actual money, for making and linings and mate- 
rial, two hundred and forty-five dollars; it has 
cost us the hire of a coach eight different times 
at six dollars an afternoon; it has cost us a doc- 
tor’s bill of eighty-one dollars, a nurse’s bill of 
forty dollars, besides her board, and a druggist’s 
of twenty. This ridiculous dress has cost us just 
four hundred and thirty-four dollars cash! Only 
think of it! You with your narrow income, and 
me with a dress that comes to nearly five hun- 
dred dollars! Oh, what an awful thing it is to 
have an economical wife! And now look here!” 
And thereat Mrs. Eccleby, with the thumb and 
finger of her right hand, made four or five swift 
creases in the folds of her seven-dollar silk, and 
in a moment the thumb and fingers of her left 
hand appeared through as many narrow slits. 
“*The dress is ruined, you see. It is worth no 
more than paper. The silk cracks, and it will 
be streaming in tatters in three months. That 
is the way I was to save you five hundred dollars! 
And the men I bought it of were advertised as 
bankrupts to-day! Oh, isn’t it too bad? I never 
can boast of my economy again. I'm not fit to 
spend money; I ought to be dressed in a bag! 
To think of the nasty thing’s coming— Oh, how 
can you overlook it?” And she hung upon her 
husband’s arm, and looked up in his face with 
wet eyes—pretty dewy violet eyes. 

Her husband kissed the eyes. 

** My dear, I thought it would be a lesson to 
you,” said the sublime creature. ‘‘I-knew it 
all the time.” 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Faizz_ep Berr.—Into a pan put slices of dried beef, 
with just enough boiling water to cover them. Let 
them cook ten minutes, and drain off the water. If 
not fine enough, cut smaller. Return to the pan with 
a lump of butter the size of a walnut, and a little pep- 
per. Toa quarter of a pound of beef allow two eggs, 
beat well together, and when the beef is hot, stir in, 
Cook about three minutes, and send to table hot. 

Preaou Jetty.—For a table ornament nothing is 
more elegant. Dissolve in sufficient water one ounce 
of isinglass; strain it; halve one dozen large peach- 
es, and pare them; make a sirup of one pound of 
fruit sugar and half a pint of water. Into this put the 
peaches and kernels; boil gently fifteen minutes, 
when place the fruit on a plate, and cook the sirup 
ten minutes longer; add to it the juice of three lem- 
ons, and the isinglass, A pyramid mould is very pret- 
ty for this. Fill part full of jelly, and when set, put in 
one-quarter of the peaches. Place on ice, and let it 
harden ; add more jelly, harden, etc., until full. Let 
the base of the mould be jelly. 

Iorve ror Cake.—Whisk the whites of seven eggs 
until they stand alone, and are perfectly dry. Have 
ready sifted and pulverized one and a half pounds of 
the finest white sugar. Add one table-spoonful of 
this to the eggs at a time, beating continually until all 
is consumed. Add a tea-spoonful of any extract you 
fancy; rose, lemon, or vanilla is best. If properly 
beaten, the icing will hardly run at all, and will dry ina 
few hours in a warm place. Dissolve a very little gum- 
arabic or gum-tragacanth, and add to prevent the 
icing from peeling off the cake when cut, as it would 
otherwise do. 

Rerat Purr Pasre.—This recipe, although too rich 
for ordinary family use, should not be entirely discard- 
ed, as it is an indispensable finish to many elegant 
dishes, and not unwholesome as an occasional indul- 
gence for persons in good health. Allow one pound 
of shortening to a heaping quart of flour, viz., half a 
pound of butter and half a pound of lard; season 
with a tea-spoonful of salt; mix half the flour with a 
quarter of the shortening, and enough cold water (let 








it be ice-water in summer) to make it just stiff enough 
to bear rolling out with a well-floured rolling-pin, 
and with a knife cover the dough with bits of butter 
and lard alternately; then with a dredge-box sprin- 
kle thickly with flour; double over, and roll out, 
Again stud the dough with bits of butter and lard, 
sprinkle with flour, etc., until the proportions allowed 
of all are exhausted. It is very desirable to have a 
marble slab for a pastry board, but failing this, a com- 
mon biscuit board answers. A low temperature is 
best suited for success in the art of pastry-making. 
Good pastry should be white, light, and flaky, which 
result can only be secured by a careful attention to 
each step of the process, by light handling, and baking 
in a moderately heated oven. Experts say that the 
rolling out should be repeated at least five times, and 
seven times if the paste is expected to be superlatively 
nice. 

Cuzarre Pastry.—Very fair presentable pastry may 
be made in the same way as described above, only al- 
lowing three-quarters of a pound of butter and lard to 
one quart of flour, and rolling out but four times, 

CuraP AND Goop BorLep Pastry.—An excellent sub- 
stitute for the common sort of boiled pastry for dump- 
lings and rolls is made thus: Take three pints of sift- 
ed flour, a tea-spoonful of salt, and a pinch of soda; 
pour upon these boiling-hot water, stirring all the 
time, until it becomes a dough just stiff enough to roll, 
and to roll thin. Some sweetened stewed fruit hav- 
ing been previously prepared, proceed just as you do 
with other pastry. It is important that the whole 
process be expeditiously managed. A pot of water 
should be already boiling, into which to put the roll. 
Allow only halt an hour for the boiling. Besides 
economy, the end to be subserved by this recipe is to 
furnish with a dessert delicate persons and children 
who could not digest richer food. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


More about the Tichborne Case.—Strange News from 
the Country.—“ The Shadow of Beath.” 
IX months ago every body was “‘ sick and 
tired of the Tichborne trial ;” but now every 
body is more wildly excited about it than ever. 
The last week’s revelations have been astound- 
ing. ‘The ‘‘straight witness,” Luie, has been 
identified by a dozen prison wardens and offi- 
cials, and proved to have been in divers English 
jails during the time he swore he was steward 
on board the Osprey, tending the delicate de- 
fendant, and supplying him with whisky and 
books of devotion. It is to the system of photo- 
graphing prisoners that we are mainly indebted 
for the unmasking of this perjured rascal, as even 
Dr. Kenealy himself has now admitted him to 
be. The recognition of his face did not satisfy 
that learned counsel, whereupon he was subject- 
edto a medical examination, and various moles 
and marks were found upon his body similar to 
those set down in the prison calendars. He had 
also—this straight witness—a crooked finger, 
which he in vain endeavored to stiffen, and 
which pointed him out as the felon Lundgrew 
(one of his many aliases) as certainly as the fin- 
ger of fate. What must strike every man of 
ordinary intelligence is, that supposing for one 
instant the defendant was the real Sir Roger, he 
must have known all along that Luie was never 
steward on board the Osprey, and that every 
word he listened to as he sat beneath him in 
court was a lie. Yet he stuck to him all along. 
What need, might a juryman ask, is there of any 
other evidence, at all events of his not being Sir 
Roger? But indeed the case was over long 
ago, before this final and crushing episode ; 
from the beginning of the speech for the defense 
there has been nothing in it but abuse of the 
counsel for the prosecution, and of every witness 
called in its behalf, and now Dr. Kenealy has 
taken to abuse the judges. 

Mr. Arch, the delegate of the Laborers’ Union, 
which from its few hundred members of a year 
ago, when I first warned you of its importance, 
has grown to number its half million of able- 
bodied men, has returned to England from Can- 
ada, and been received by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. This is a fact the significance of which 
you Americans, who can ‘‘ interview” your Pres- 
ident whenever you like, can hardly appreciate, 
but here it means a good deal. It is notorious 
that the people’s William is maturing a scheme 
for extending the county franchise, and 500,000 
votes (by ballot, too) are not to be disregarded. 
What is very curious is that Mr. Arch’s glowing 
account of the advantages of emigration to Can- 
ada is almost denied point-blank by his lieuten- 
ant, Mr, Claydon, who accompanied him on his 
mission. ‘The latter gentleman has given up his 
place at the council of the Union, and there are, 
of course, all sorts of suggestions of mala fides ; 
but it seems to me quite possible that the same 
facts may have struck two witnesses in different 
lights. ‘That our laborers will go to Canada or 
any where else en masse, as is threatened, I do 
not for a moment believe, but if not, they will 
have their burdens lightened at home by hook or 
by crook—and, to begin with, a petition is to be 
presented that all waste lands, except in the 
neighborhood of large towns, shall be put into 
cultivation. You will smile at our little island 
having ‘‘ waste lands,” but then you don’t know 
what game-preserving can effect in this way. 
‘*The rich must have their pleasures,” as John 
Bright (I believe) once said, ‘‘ and the poor 
must pay for them.” 

Some poor people, however, are in Inck’s way, 
even in England. Mr. John Brown, of Windsor 
Castle, is not a married man, but his brother 
Archibald is so, and on the occasion of his first 
child being christened last week, who should pre- 
sent themselves at the ceremony under his hum- 
ble roof but her Majesty the Queen of England, 
accompanied by the Princesses Louise and Bea- 
trice. You also have a John Brown, ‘‘ whose 
soul is marching on,” we are told, in a highly 
creditable manner; bat our John Brown “has at 
present the advantage of him” (as dear Charles 
Lamb said of himself when he read the epitaph, 
** As I am now, so you shall be,” etc.), and 





marches on in the flesh to the admiration of all | 


beholders. Perhaps we are a more matter-of- 
fact people than yourselves, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary. However, these 
things only happen in London and Windsor. 
In the country there is still some romance left 
among us. At Birmingham this week, for ex- 
ample, a young couple attempted to commit sui- 
cide through a presentiment of future evil caused 
by the predictions of a fortune-teller. ‘This seer, 
contrary to the custom of his craft, so far from 
‘* prophesying smooth things,” informed the hus- 
band that he would have three wives, and that 
his present wife would be implicated in a pro- 
longed calamity (perhaps he meant would be a 
witness in the Tichborne trial), and not die in 
her bed. Whereupon the bridegroom tried to 
drown himself, and his bride to take poison. ‘This 
is pretty well, but it is nothing to what happened 
at Bristol, On Tuesday last a Mr. and Mrs. 
Compston, persons of independent means, were 
charged with discharging fire-arms at the Victo- 
ria Hotel (we don’t do it in this country except 
on Guy Fawkes Day), and causing a public dis- 
turbance. About four o'clock in the morning 
they screamed ‘‘ murder,” made a terrible noise, 
and, after firing a revolver, both jumped from 
the bedroom window—a height of twelve feet— 
and rushed to the railway station. Their ex- 
planation was as follows: they were awakened 
by strange noises; their words, when they spoke, 
were echoed back to them; the bed opened, and 
they fell into a deep pit beneath the bed; at 
this crisis Mr. Compston fired his revolver, which 
apparently brought them up again. On exam- 
ination the bed ap to be an ordinary one, 
and the floor of the room perfectly secure. If 
one person only had been concerned in the mat- 
ter there would have been no question about its 
being a delusion, but I never heard of two per- 
sons sharing such a very strange hallucination. 
The magistrate dismissed the case. If I was a 
novelist of the Wilkie Collins or Le Fanu type, 
I should instantly go and lodge at the Victoria, 
Bristol. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s great picture, ‘“‘ The Shad- 
ow of Death,” portraying Christ, as the carpen- 
ter’s son, stretching his arms, after a day’s toil, 
at sunset, and thereby casting his shadow upon 
the wall, in which are carpenter’s nails, etc., etc., 
which give the appearance of one crucified, has 
been purchased by Messrs, Agnew for the unprec- 
edented price of ten thousand guineas ($52,500). 
It is perfect, after the Holman Hunt fashion of 
perfection, and is undoubtedly the most sensa- 
tional picture of a religious kind that has ever 
been painted. The price required by Messrs. 
Agnew is said to be $75,000, with possession at 
the end of seven years. In the mean time it is 
being exhibited previous to its being engraved, 
and the Queen has ordered a copy of the head 
of the figure. R. Kemswe, of London. 
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Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COUNCIL OF WAR. 


Sarau Eastse xu lost not many minutes in 
following her brother and his friend to the pic- 
ture-gallery, where the two men had already con- 
trived to render themselves as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances permitted. An oil lamp was lighted 
on the centre table, on which were set decanters 
of spirits, and a box of cigars, patronized only by 
Captain Peterson, Thomas Eastbell preferring a 
small meerschaum pipe of most unwholesome as- 

ct. 

's was a weird picture, uncommon to that 
house; and Sarah Eastbell surveyed it through 
a haze of tobacco-smoke, and wondered how long 
it would last, and what would result from it. 
The place was full of shadow, one light being in- 
sufficient to dispel the gloom which hung about 
the corners of the room, and lurked behind the 
curtains of the bay-window, which was open, 
showing a vista of dark garden ground and a sky 
full of stars. ‘The costly pictures on the walls 
were faintly perceptible in the dim light, and the 
one figure in relief was that of Thomas Eastbell, 
sprawling in Simon Culwick’s chair, with his legs 
ungracefully dangling over the left arm. Cap- 
tain Peterson, reserved even in the presence of his 
particular friend, sat with his chair tilted against 
the marble mantel-piece, and smoked peacefully 
in the shadows that were there. They were tak- 
ing their amusements sadly, after the fashion of 
their country. 

‘*Come in, Sarah; don’t be bashful,” said 
Thomas Eastbell, whose sharp little eyes had 
seen his sister enter at the door and pause there- 
at. ‘* You are very welcome, I assure you.” 

Sarah shut the door at this invitation, and walk- 
ed quickly toward the visitors, taking a seat close 
to her brother, and looking sternly and fixedly at 
him. 

‘*Why do you come? What do you want ?” 

‘*Two rather cool questions to begin with,” 
said Tom Eastbell. ‘‘I put it to my honorable 
friend if this is a nice way of opening the con- 
wersation.” 

**You are here with a purpose,” said Sarah, 
persistently. ‘* State it, if you please.” 

“Why?” 

**T would understand the position.” 

**Tt is a very simple one,” said her brother, 
coolly. 

**T am not the child I was; I have learned to 





know the world, and to take my part in it. I 
know you, Thomas Eastbell, and—God help you 
—I know no good or honest action that you have 
ever done.” 

**T never had the chance.” 

“* Knowing that,” continued Sarah, very firm- 
ly, and without heeding his reply, *‘I will not 
have you and your friend in this house. You play 
a dangerous game in your defiance of me, for I 
am mistress here.” 

** Oh, indeed !—that’s it, is it ?” said her broth- 
er, with a sneer. ‘‘I am to tell my grandmother 
that she’s a cipher in her own house—that she’s 
nobody, and you're the cock of the walk, and 
want to grab all her money when she dies.” 

**Tell her what you will,” said Sarah; ‘‘ the 
answer which strips the veil from your bad life 
will be sufficient to drive you from us.” 

‘Thomas Eastbell was not prepared for his sis- 
ter’s firmness. She was right—she was changed. 
This was not the woman of two years ago, who 
had had some hopes of him, and whom he had 
talked over more than once, who had been afraid 
of him, and who had not been altogether wanting 
in affection for him; this was some one whom 
he had scarcely expected to find at Sedge Hill. 

Mr. Eastbell’s demeanor took a sudden turn for 
the better; he laid aside his meerschaum pipe, 
put his legs in a more natural position, and leaned 
forward toward Sarah with his two hands plant- 
ed on his knees. 

** You would ruin me if you could, then?” he 
said; ‘‘you would stand between me and m 
share of the good luck which has come to the old 
woman? You would live on rich as a Jew, and 
leave me to starve, or steal—to go to the workus 
or the prison ?” 

**T have not said that,” replied Sarah Eastbell. 

**You have not told me any thing of the change; 
I have found all this out for myself,” he said, 
reproachfully. 

**You ran away from me in London; I did 
not know where you had gone.” 

“*T was easily found, if you had taken the 
trouble to ask.” 

He was in Horsemonger Lane Jail; but he 
did not enter into details about that. 

**T think that possibly I am in the way,” said 
the gentleman by the fire-place, intruding upon 
the conversation for the first time; ‘‘ you and 
your brother can arrange this little matter so 
much better without me, Miss Eastbell.” 

‘**T think we can,” said Sarah, quietly. 

*¢Tt is a family affair with which I have noth- 
ing to do. I will take a stroll in the garden if 
you will allow me.” 

No one offered any objection to his suggestion, 
and Tom’s friend rose and went softly out of the 
room, and through the open bay-window into the 
night air, where he was lost to view. 

‘Will you tell me who that is?” said Sarah, 
pointing to the window through which Captain 
Peterson had disappeared. 

** A naval officer—merchant service,” Tom ex- 
plained ; ‘‘an intimate friend of mine—a regu- 
lar swell.” 

‘¢ The last time I saw him, it was in Potter’s 
Court,” said Sarah Eastbell, decisively; ‘‘ he 
came in and out of No. 2 at uncertain hours of 
the night, and gave directions to men who were 
his brothers, and who seemed of a lower position 
than himself. He took away with him, I remem- 
ber also, packages of bad money. He was a cap- 
tain then, but it was of a gang of coiners!” 

Thomas Eastbell sat back in his chair and 
glared at his sister. When he had recovered 
from his amazement at her memory, or at the 
new affront which she had put upon him by doubt- 
ing the honor of his friend, he responded with 
manifest excitement. 

“‘Upon my soul, Sarah, you are wrong!” he 
cried, with great volubility; ‘‘it’s the similarity 
of names that’s misled you. Those chaps in Pot- 
ter’s Court were called Peterson who lived down 
stairs: so they were. I had quite forgotten it, 
cuss meif I hadn't! This pal of mine—this gen- 
tleman I mean—is a real, true, perfect gentle- 
man. I wouldn't say he was if he wasn't—it’s 
no matter to me. He’s a man of property, and 
has been very kind to me since Soph died. He 
took a fancy to me, and we've been a good deal 
about together, and every body likes him much. 
He has nothing to do with the Potter’s Court lot ; 
that shows how you jump at things, and think 
the worst of every body. Them Petersons of 
Walworth weren't at all respectable, I’m sorry to 
say.” ; 
‘Sarah Eastbell listened apathetically to a por- 
tion of this protest; then her gaze shifted to the 
ground, and she was deep in thought when he 
had concluded. The problem was intricate still, 
and she was no nearer to a solution. She had 
shown her cards, but her adversary had kept his 
to himself. 

‘* Have you any thing to suggest ?” asked Thom- 
as Eastbell, after waiting for his sister’s reply, 
which came not. 

Sarah looked up. 

** You want money, I suppose ?” 

*¢ Who doesn’t ?” he added, with a short, sharp 
laugh. 

**How much will satisfy you, and take you 
from this house ?” 

*¢ Grandmother does not want to part with me,” 
he said; ‘‘ but if you and I are not likely to agree, 
and matters can be arranged, I don’t know that 
I should object, if the screw was liberal.” 

‘* What do you want ?” was the practical ques- 
tion again, put in a different forn:. 

“A good round sum—annual—payable in ad- 
vance,” he said, ‘‘and my name down in the will 
for a fair share.” 

**'That can not be.” 

“Then give me a lump sum now, and have 
done with me. I'll go abroad—I'll take another 
name—I'll do any thing.” 

‘*Yes—for money,” said Sarah, with a sigh: 
“TY think you would.” 


‘* How's it to be done? If I talk of going 
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away, the old woman will not be too ready with | 


the cash, She’s a close un, mind you, and you 
won't get over her in a hurry.’ 

**] have money of my own. I must arrange 
with you, and spare that poor old woman. Ah, 
Tom !” she said, sadly, ‘Jet her think the best of 
you till the last.” 

**Oh! I have no objection whatever,” replied 
the brother; ‘‘ but I don't understand "how any 
money of your own—” 

‘*T act for grandmother i in my own name, and 
for every thing.” 

**'The deuce!” muttered Thomas Eastbell. 

‘* So it is in my power to help you a little, but 
you must not be too extortionate. I hold the 
money—grandmother holds the money—in trust 
for others.” 

** You don’t mean—” 

** Never mind what I mean,” said Sarah. * All 
my meanings belong to the future, when I may 
be no richer than I am—when I shall have noth- 
ing to do with this house.” 

** But grandmother—”’ 

** Leaves all to me—trusts to my judgment in 
every thing. By making me ‘your enemy, Tom, 
you make yourself a beggar.” 

She could not impress this fact too strongly 
upon a gentleman of Mr. ‘Thomas Eastbell’s turn 
of mind, and he sat with his hands clutching his 
knees, perplexed at last by the problem which she 
had set him to solve. He did not know that she 
had risen till her hand fell lightly on his shoulder, 
and then he started, as at the touch of a police 
officer. 

** Make up your mind to go away, and go away 
soon—before grandmother has time to guess what 
you are, and what your life has been.” 

** What do you call ‘soon ?’” 

**'To-morrow—the next day at the farthest.”’ 

**Tt’s hard. It’s beastly unfair,” he muttered, 
as Sarah left him, with another warning of the 
evils of delay. He reflected on the matter after 
she had gone. If Sarah were perplexed what to 
do, equally was he perplexed now as to the right 
course to pursue. A false step might ruin every 
chance that he had. He had come for 
money, but he. did not know what to ask, 
or how much money was at his sister’s 
disposal. 

Captain Peterson came back into the 
room, and shut and fastened the bay- 
window carefully after him, as though he 
were nervous about thieves. Having se- 
cured the bolts to his satisfaction, he ad- 
vanced softly toward his friend, who sat 
there still perplexed, with his dirty meer- 
schaum pipe in his hand again. 

**How have you got on with her, 

Tom?” he asked, in a low tone, as he 
dropped into his old place by the mantel- 
piece. 

** Middling.” 

**She does not like you—she is afraid 
of you.” 

** Of both of us.” 

**T am sure that I have been particu- 
larly quiet, Tom,” said the captain. 

** She remembers you at No. 2 Potter’s 
Court, old fellow.” 

** The devil she does!” ejaculated Cap- 
tain Peterson, with more animation than 
he had hitherto evinced; ‘‘ that’s infer- 
nally awkward. Why, I never spoke to 
the girl in my life.” 

**She can swear to you in any court 
of justice in the world,” added Thomas 
Eastbell, savagely. 

“It’s awkward,” said Captain Peter- 
son, thoughtfully, _ ‘* What did you tell 
me that this girl was weak and nervous 
for, and that she and her grandmother 
were only living together? Didn't Mary 
Holland count for any thing ?” 

“*T thonght that you would be glad to 
see fer again,” said his companion, with 
a short laugh. 

**T am not afraid of her,” said the 
other, “‘ but I don’t make out your sister exactly. 
She’s dangerous.” 

gt (4 

**She would not stand nice about blowing up 
the whole thing, I can see.” 

**So can I.” 

** How long does she give you to clear out ?” 

** Till to-morrow night—or the day after that.” 

Captain Peterson lighted another cigar. 

** What we make up our minds to do, Tom, 
must be done quickly,” he said. 

**T don’t know what to do,” Thomas Eastbell 
confessed. 

He was a man of small imaginative abilities— 
of no great powers of resource. Naturally dull 
in many things, he had naturally got into a great 
deal of trouble during his nefarious career. -Of 
late days he had renewed his acquaintance with 

Captain Peterson, who had had a better educa- 
tion than he, and knew more of the world, and 
Captain Peterson had put him up to a thing or 
two. He had known the captain years ago, and 
he was glad to meet him again, and to talk over 
old times with him. It was Peterson who had 
first told him of the rise in life of his grandmoth- 
er Eastbell; and ascertained for him that Sarah 
was back with the old lady; and he and Peter- 
son had taken a great deal of trouble to read and 
study Simon Culwick’s will, now duly deposited 
in national custody. 

** You don’t know—you never do know, Tom,” 
said the captain. 

‘* Here’s a fortune fooling about—and I so pre- 
cious close to it,” said ‘Tom, mournfully. 

** Does your sister want to pay you out of the 
ship ?” 

“ Y es. ” 

**She's a deep one. She'll get the old lady to 
make her will in her favor next. 

** Yes.” 

“* Better that the respected old lady did not 
make a will.’ 
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** Ah?” 

“You would come in for a clear half of every 
thing, then.” 

‘* But she will make a will.” 

‘* And if your sister were to—” 

Captain Peterson did not finish his sentence, 
and Tom writhed uneasily in his chair, and puff- 
ed at his dead pipe unconsciously. 
speak again for full half an hour—although they 
drank a little, and glanced askance at each other 
now and then. 

**Tom, 
better leave all this in my hands.” 

“Yes, but—” 

‘If you don’t leave it to me, I 
whole business to-morrow.’ 

Tom Eastbell left the management of his af- 
fairs to Captain Peterson forthwith. 


shall cut the 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A DEEPER PERPLEXITY. 

Saran EastBett spent the next hour with her 
grandmother, who had been led to her room dur- 
ing the conference in the great picture-gallery. 
The old lady had left word that she wished to 
see Sarah directly that she was disengaged, and 
our heroine had proceeded up stairs upon receiv- 
ing the message, and found Mrs. Eastbell in bed, 
lying there rigid and sallow, as in the old alms- 
house days. ‘The maid in attendance upon Mrs. 


Eastbell quitted the room as Sarah entered soft- | 


ly, but not so softly as to escape the quick ears 
of the grandmother. 

‘* Sally! what a dreadful time you have been!” 
said Mrs. Eastbell. 

**T have been talking to Tom.” 

**You will have years to talk to him—I may 
be only with you a few more days. It’s awfully 
tiring, this up and down stairs business. Not 
half as comfortable as at St. Oswald’s, after all. 
I wish that I had never left the place.” 

‘** You are tired to-night and despondent, that’s 
all.” 





‘*T’ll keep in bed for six months now, if I live 
as long,” said Mrs, Eastbell, almost snappishly. 
**T won’t have any more of this rushing about 
the premises,” she added, fretfully. ‘‘ Well, what 
does Tom say ?” 

“That he shall soon go to sea again.” 

‘*He’s a fool if he does.” 

**T am not certain what is best for him,” said 
Sarah, wearily. ‘‘ Shall we speak of him to-mor- 
row? Will you try and rest now?” 

‘* Rest in this house, Sally !” cried the old lady, 
ironically ; ,‘‘ there isn’t much chance of that, with 
people tearing up and down stairs at all hours, 
and the servants banging shutters and locking 
doors as if we were in.a prison. Somebody came 
into my room last night, blundering, but I could 
not find out who it was,” 

** Into your room ?” asked Sarah, very anxious- 
ly now. ‘‘ Where was Hartley ?” 

‘*T packed her off two days ago. She snort- 
ed in her sleep like a horge. I want rest, 
child, not the noise of a steam-engine in my 
ears. 

**You are too old to rest alone—you can not 
lock your door even,” said Sarah. 

‘i'm not nervous—I'm not very old,” said the 
grandmother. ‘‘ Here’sa bell-pull at the head of 
the bed, if I want any thing.” 

**T must come back as in the old days, grand- 
mamma, if you send Hartley away. Why 
shouldn’t I have my little crib in one corner of 
this great room, as when you and I were sharing 
life together in St. Oswald's ?” 

‘*T like to be alone at night—even you would 
disturb me now.” 

**T don’t think so.” 

“You're mighty anxious about me,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell, fretfully, ‘‘and yet you have flounced 


yourself off for three days, and without rhyme or 
reason.” 

**T was anxious about Reuben Culwick—I 
could not rest longer without seeing him.” 


” said the captain, suddenly, ‘* you had ‘| 


They did not | 
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** A nice thing. for a young lady, properly ed- 
ucated and finished off, to confess! Did you tell 
him so?” 

**T told him that we were both anxious.” 

**T’m not anxious a bit.” 

** He is very poor, grandmother,” said Sarah ; 
‘*he has been very unlucky in life. I found him 
in a back-room in Drury Lane—a half-starved, 
haggard-looking man, borne down by the disap- 
pointments of his life. This was Reuben Cul- 
wick—in whose house we are—who was once our 
friend when we were poor and low, who saved 
me when I had not power to help myself—whose 
kind words seemed to bring me back from fe- 
ver, when every body thought that I should 
die. This is the man forever foremost in my 
nog Why should I hide it from myself or 


"3 She buried her head in the bedclothes, and the 
shriveled hand stole forth and rested on the flow- 
ing mass of raven hair there. 
** Don’t go on so, Sally—I won’t forget him. 
I promised long ago that I would never forget 
eS Culwick, didn’t I?” 
Yes. 


“Pp ll keep my word. As soon as ever I am 
strong enough, the will we talked about shall be 
prepared.” 

“*Next week, perhaps?” said Sarah, suggest- 


ely. 

‘* Well, next week—there! I dare say that I 
shall make one or two alterations,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘ not forgetting you and ‘Tom.” 

** Yes, but—” 

Sarah paused, for the subject was a delicate 
one, and there was danger in details. The world 
was far from clear before her—she could not guess 
how the story of her life would end—what would 
become of her, or Tom, or Reuben Culwick yet. 
For years she had deceived this poor old blind 
woman as to ‘l'om’s character, and here was the 
retribution that had sprung from her untrathful- 
ness. She had tried to save the heart-ache from 


one withered life, in her own wild fashion, and it | 








**Never again,” answered Sarah. ‘‘ Good- 
night.” 

**Good-night.” 

Sarah Eastbell passed from the room, and then 
stood reflecting on the sheep-skin mat outside 
the door. A woman passing in the distance at- 
tracted her attention, and seemed to shape her 
motives, for she beckoned to her cautiously, and 
even went a few steps toward her. 

**You should not have left your mistress’s 
room while I was away,” Sarah said, reproach- 
fully ; ‘*she is too old to be left,” 

“She would not allow me to remain, ma’am.” 

‘** Watch here till I return, and see that no one 
disturbs my. grandmother by passing noisily along 
the corridor.” 

‘Ts she not well to-night ?” 

‘* She is fatigued.” 

Sarah Eastbell went thoughtfully down stairs, 
pausing now and then to consider ‘the new posi- 
tion of affairs. Had she been successful, or had 
she failed? Would her brother and his com- 
panion go away in peace, heavily bribed to de- 
part, or would Tom refuse at the eleventh hour 
to quit a relative to whom he was as closely al- 
lied as she was, and from whose death he had a 
right to anticipate as much advantage? From 
her death! O poor Grandmother Eastbell, if you 
were to die soon, how glad that man would be, and 
what a difference it would make to many lives! 

Sarah passed into the garden. She -was hot 
and feverish, and the night was close. In the 
cool, fresh air she might be able to shape out a 
better, clearer course, if the current of events 
should turn against her and her projects for 
Tom’s departure from Sedge Hill. She had 
grown very much afraid of him of late days; 
she had lost every atom of confidence; and the 
man whom he had brought into the house had 
been a well-known character in Potter’s Court, for 
whom the police had made inquiries during her 
short stay there. A man, too, of some attain- 
ments, of talents misplaced, and a mind directed 
to evil; who spoke more than one language, she 


had come to her instead. Why, Reuben Culwick | remembered to have heard, and who kept. his 
































“HER GRANDMOTHER HAD BEEN LED TO HER ROOM,” 





had told her that she did not speak the truth on 
the second day of her acquaintance with him! 

‘May I read to you to-night ?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

**T am tired, Sally, and can not listen. I don't 
— that I have been a very bad woman in my 
ife.” 

‘* No, no--why do you say that ?” 

**T don’t know—it has just occurred to me. 
And: Sally ” 

“ Yes.” 

**T am sorry that you think too much of him 
who is too proud to come here—this will end by 
your falling in love with a man who will never 
care for you,” 

** My dear grandmother,” said Sarah Eastbell, 
in a whisper, ‘I loved that man when he came 
back to Worcester, and was kind to you. 

‘* Yes—but not in the way I mean.’ 

**T was afraid of him, but I loyed him very 
deeply—I am sure of that. To keep away from 
him and not to know how he was living has been 
a long, long torturetome. If I had only known 
that he had been poor and in trouble twelve 
months ago!—if I had not thought that he was 
happy and contented, and could wait his time!” 

ew This is the craziest kind of love I ever heard 


“Ah, perhaps it is,” said Sarah, ‘‘ but you un- 
derstand now why I ran away from you?” 
‘* Yes. 


** And you forgive me for going ?” 

“ Well—yes ; I can’t help forgiving you. 
know that.” 

‘Now try and rest. We shall have a great 
deal to talk about to-morrow. 

“You will come in early ?” 

“ce Yes 

“Ay Good- night, Sally.” 

The granddaughter stooped and kissed her af- 
fectionately, and the old woman murmured : 

‘*There’s no going away again, girl ?” 


You 











brothers, rough and ‘desperate characters 
as they were, in strong subjection to his 
will. It was this man whom she feared 
more than her weak brother—although 
she had disguised her sense of alarm 
from him. At Sedge Hill there was no 
safety yet. ‘There were only three weak 
women in the house, against two men 
who had taken possession of the place, 
and who belonged to a dark and aw- 
ae world, looming beyond all honest 
ife. 

She had left the house some hundred 
yards, when footsteps on the gravel-path 
arrested her attention, and checked her 
\ further progress. ‘They were coming 

\ slowly toward her, and she shrank at 
once into the shadow of the trees, with 
the instinct to be unperceived and wateh- 
ful. Trouble had come quickly in her 
way, and she must fight against it as 
best she might. 

There were two persons advancing in 
her direction. Who could they be, at 
that hour of the night, but Thomas 
Eastbell and Peterson, plotting together 
against the peace of Sedge Hill? ‘They 
were soon close upon her; they could 
have heard her deep breathing had they 
listened ; but they were deep in conver- 
sation, and unmindful of a watcher. The 
path was broad and white, and their fig- 
ures were easily distinguishable as they 
passed on toward the house, striking at 
Sarah Eastbell’s heart with a new sur- 
prise and an awful sense of treachery. 
They were those of Captain Peterson 
and Mary Holland !—the former talk- 
ing in a low and energetic manner, 
and with no small degree of gesticu- 
lation; the other listening with her 
gaze directed to the ground, and with 

her hands clasped—Sarah could see them plain- 
ly—on the bosom of her dress. ‘There was a 
light gauze scarf on Mary Holland’s head, and 
the ends fluttered in the night breeze as she 
passed by. There was not a word which Sarah 
could catch at—it was a new phase of mystery 
for which she was not prepared, which seemed to 
place her very much alone in the world after the 
discovery. 

When they were in advance of her, Sarah 
stole from her hiding-place and proceeded in 
their direction, keeping to the shadow of the 
trees. She paused before entering upon the 
broad and open space of ground in front of the 
house where they were standing, and where Cap- 
tain Peterson was still debating with the silent 
woman still looking on the ground. She watched 
them separate without a glance toward each oth- 
er, the man entering the picture-gallery through 
the bay-window, and Mary Holland proceeding 
to the French window of the drawing-room, open- 
ing it, and passing through. 

Sarah followed her, still clinging to the shad- 
ow, and making a wide circuit so that watchful 
eyes from the picture-gallery should not observe 
her. She reached the drawing-room, to find the 
blinds drawn before the windows, and the win- 
dows closed. As she paused to consider her next 
step the shadow of Mary Holland was thrown 
upon the blind—a strange, appealing phantom, 
with its hands upraised as if in supplication. 

Sarah’s hand shook the window-frame. There 
was another pause, and then the blind was snatch- 
ed hastily aside, and Mary’s face was pressed 
against the inner side of the glass. 

‘* Who's there?” 

“*Let mein. It is I—Sarah,” replied our her- 
oine. Mary Holland unfastened the window and 
admitted her. 

Both women looked keenly at each other—and 
both were very pale, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“ LEAVING HOME FOR THE 
MILITARY ACADEMY.” 
HOUGH the scene of this picture is laid in 
Russia, it is just as well suited to the lati- 
tude of New York, and is particularly suggestive 
at this season, when the holidays are just over, 
and from many & household the boys are going 


company the youth when the leave-takings are 
over. ‘The details of the picture are interesting, 
and deserving of study by those who are curious 
about the interior of a Russian household. Con- 
spicuous among them is the tea-urn, or samovar, 
and grouped about are images, caskets, and news- 
papers, with the singular Russian characters, legi- 
ble only to those who have studied the language. 


case. But the fact remains. No race is so fiery 
as this. ‘The rule with the Spaniards of the low- 
er order is a word and a blow. It is, however, 
quite a mistake to suppose that the uneducated 
Spaniard is vindictive in nature—quite the re- 
verse. His anger, soon up, is soon down again, 
and the insult under which he smarted forgot- 
ten, whether it has been avenged or no. The 
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back to school, like the Russian lad before us, 
who leans on his mother’s lap, evidently strug- 
gling to keep back the tears that fill his eyes. 


The father, who is himself an old soldier, looks | 


sad at the parting with his boy, but none the 
less determined to let him return to the nursery 
for fature generals; while the old servant in the 
background stands, sachel in hand, ready to ac- 


SPANISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


2 ae first thing you will notice in the Spanish 

character is its exceeding passionateness. 
W hether this may be due in any measure to the 
fiery sun of their climate or no, I can not say. 
Many thoughtful men with whom I have con- 
versed upon this subject believe that such is the 


only safe way to deal with these men, when an- 
gry, is never to thwart, answer, argue with, or 
irritate them at the moment when their passion 
is boiling over. ‘‘ Speak an angry Spaniard fair,” 
and very soon his anger will calm down, and he 
will becom~ a rational being again. More than 
this—he will be willing and glad to acknowledge 
his fault, and shake hands and be on friendly 
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terms again. The Spaniard is a man full of cour- 
age. But it is courage of a certain and peculiar 
kind, and his courage is made up of paradoxes. 
He is reckless of his own life, and will fight with 
an adversary far his superior in skill. He is a 
daring horseman, and a still more daring driver. 
In the bull-ring or personal combat he shines 
for courage and adroitness, and yet in some 





things he is strangely timid. As a sold 
the ranks he has been proved n« 

very plucky by the experience of 

3ut I account for this upon this é 
being only .semi-civilized, the Spania all 
semi-barbarians, can not rely upon his comrades. 
These men do not, in trading or in fighting, 
loyally and fully trust one another. Then the 
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**presence” of a brave and yet unarmed man—his 
mere voice and presence—will awe two or three 
armed Spaniards. Again, in illness he is very 
timid ; once the foe has fairly got him in its 
grip the Spaniard gives up hope, and gives him- 
self up to, as he calls it, ‘* his fate.” 

I pass on to two bright spots in Spanish char- 
acter—sobriety, and the politeness of all classes. 
The Spaniard, however ignorant, has naturally 
the manners and the refined feeling of a gentle- 
man. A rude speech, a Jangh at a foreigner’s 
experise, would be voted simply indecent by him. 
Should an American so far forget himself as to 
become “drunk and incapable” in a Spanish 
town, I believe he would be politely carried home 
and his purse restored to his pocket. The Span- 
iard is no drunkard; as he himself says, ‘‘ I 
know when I have had enough.” Rare as may 
be his opportunities of getting stimulants, he 
would not pass the bounds of moderation when 
the opportunity of drinking at another's expense 
is offered him 

Passionate, but rarely revengeful ; careless of 
others’ lives, yet equally so of his own; more 
enduring and contented than courageous, as a 
soldier; very generous of what he has; sober, 
bat not very chaste; polite and kind, but not 
very truthful; cruel, and yet withal warm-heart- 
ed; not patriotic, yet very fond of his country ; 
proud, and yet ready to serve and help—the 
Spaniard has many noble qualities. But he 
needs education of heart and mind, moral as 
well as mental culture. That given him in great 
abundance, he would be a noble friend and a by 
no means contemptible foe. 





A LITTLE SHARP FELLOW THAT 
LIVES IN YOUR DESK. 
HERE'S a bright little fellow, dressed in a 
suit of brown, that lives in your desk, and 
since you're getting so very learned, of course 
you want to know about him. 

When I was young I used to make them for 
myself, but it takes—oh, dozens of men and 
women and boys and girls to make one for you. 

Mine were made of quills from the stately 
goose, but the material for yours is dug from the 
dark holes of the earth. I must admit, though, 
that yours are much better than mine were—as 
cheap, and a thousand times less troublesome. 

You've guessed before now, haven’t you, that 
I mean your steel pen? I wish you could go 
into Gillott’s manufactory and see how bars of 
steel are cut and rolled and stamped and ground 
and polished into dainty pens. But you'd have 
to go to England to do that, and I don’t believe 
you can just yet. So I'll tell you about it. 

The steel comes from the Sheffield iron-works, 
and the first operation in the pen factory is to 
cut it into strips a yard long and four inches 
wide, 

You don't see how they can cut steel. Well, 
they couldn't cut it if they had only the strength 
of men; but they use the same useful servant 
that carries our messages, draws our railroad 
cars, warms our houses, and makes nearly every 
thing we use—steam. With the help of steam- 
power it is as easy to cut steel as for you to cut 
an apple; and not only to cut it into strips, but 
to roll it out thin enough for pens. 

And that isn’t all steam does. It makes all 
the rollers and stamps and presses and grind- 
stones and chisels that I’m going to tell you 
about. 

To go back to our pens. When the steel is 
rolled thin enough, the pens are cut out just as 
you've seen cook cut biscuits, only the girl who 
uses that cutter holds the sheet of steel, and the 
cutter goes by steam. ‘The cutter is made of 
hard steel, and works all the time up and down 
like a stamp. ‘The girl moves the steel around, 
and every time the stamp comes down it bites 
out a pen, or the outside shape of a pen. 

As it is cut out it falls into a box, and from 
that goes to another girl at another stamping 
machine. One by one the girl puts the flat bits 
of steel under the stamp, which comes down and 
cuts the hole at the top of the split—or where the 
split will be. Then thousands of them together 
go into a muffle! 

That has'a mysterious sound, and somehow 
suggests smothering, but it really i is merely an 
innocent earthen box, which goes into a furnace 
for the purpose of annealing the pens. I needn't 
tell you again that annealing is only softening. 

When they are cool they go to another girl, 
with another stamp, and this, coming down in 
its irresistible way, prints in the maker's name. 

Have you a pen you can look at? Let me 
see—I have one. The stamp says, ‘‘ Joseph Gil- 
lott’s Pen,” and there's a swan and the number 
332 on it. Perhaps your pen, if you find one, is 
number 303, as that is a favorite school pen. 

When the name is on, they are ready to be 
rounded up; for till now, you know, they have 
been only flat pieces of steel. Another girl, with 
another stamp, presses them into their half- 
round shape in an instant, and then they are 
hardened again. 

Do you know how they harden steel ?—I told 
you how they soften it. Well, it seems rather 
odd, but they go to work in ‘exactly the same 
way that they do to soften it: they heat the 
pens again, in another muffle, red-hot. But in- 
stead of letting them cool slowly, as they do to 
soften them, the workmen plunge the hot pens 
into oil, A greasy bath, it’s true; but it cools 
them suddenly, and makes them hard yet elas- 
tic, so they will bend as you write. “T hey’re 
dreadfully sticky and unpleasant to handle, how- 
ever; so thousands of them are put into a tin 
barrel (did you ever hear of a tin barrel ?) and 
shaken violently for a long time by the same 
steam-power that drives the stamps. 

All this snapping of stamps and rattling of 
tin barrels full of pens make a horrid noise, I 
can tell you. You need to leave your nerves at 





home when you go to a steel-pen hits 
is, if you have any nerves. I hope you haven't. 

The mad dance of the pens is not yet over. 
They come out of the barrel into a box with 
sand and other scouring things, and there they 
have another horrible shaking. 

This leaves them clean and bright, and ready 
for another lot of girls. ‘The first one takes a 
pen in a pair of pliers, holds it an instant to an 
emery wheel—which does nothing but fly around 
all day—that grinds off the point. 

The next girl takes it, lays it in a groove made 
exactly to fit it, and down comes a sharp chisel 
that cuts the split in a second. That's the last 
stamp and the last cut for the little pen. 

Now it must be colored. Perhaps you didn’t 
know your pens were colored, but if you look at 
one you'll see it isn’t the color of your knife- 
blade. It is blue or brown, and it got its color 
not in a dye tub, but by being heated in a metal 
box over a charcoal fire. 

The workman—not a girl this time—watches 
them very carefully, and when they are exactly 
right snatches them off. ‘They now have their 
color, but they must have a lustre, a ‘‘ shine,” 
before they’re nice enough to live in your desk. 
For this they go into a bath of some liquids, and 
are dried again before being shut up in little 
boxes, I don't know how many dozens together. 
You've seen them many a time. 

There are some funny pens in Gillott’s show- 
room, some so large as to need both hands to 
hold one, and others so small you need a micro- 
scope to see the split—regular fairies’ pens. 
Why, a gross of them will go into a nutshell— 
not a cocoa-nut either, but a Barcelona nut shell. 

The first steel pens sold for one dollar apiece ; 
now you can buy them at the factory for one 
cent a gross! 

Don’t tell me you don’t know that a gross is 
twelve dozen! 

I want to tell you something very wonderful 
that the iron and steel workers have done of late. 
It is almost too wonderful to be true. 

They have with their immense rollers made 
iron into sheets thinner than the thinnest tissue- 
paper you ever saw—of which sheets it would 
take forty-eight hundred in a pile to be an inch 
thick. Why, two hundred and forty sheets of 
ordinary note-paper make an inch. Think of 
taking twenty of the marvelous iron sheets to 
be as thick as one of the paper! 

And this wonderful iron paper, as it is called, 
can be written on and sent as a letter. 

I must tell you the story of this iron cobweb. 

To the World’s Fair in 1851 an American in 
Pittsburg sent a sheet of iron paper a good deal 
thinner than letter-paper, but not so thin as tis- 
sue. The English iron-rollers did not like to be 
outdone by an American, of course, so they set 
their wits and their rollers to work to beat this. 
Gillott, the steel-pen man, rolled one very thin. 
It took eighteen hundred to make an inch, but 
another English factory—a tin factory—made 
the very thin one I told you of. 

So far in the contest England is ahead. Wheth- 
er that Pittsburg man will allow himself to be 
beaten by an English workman we shall see. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was rolling away now 
— and day to beat that Englishman, Should 
you? 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


Avem.—Make your black merino dress with a double- 
breasted basque and an over-skirt. Trim with pleat- 
ings of the same, headed by a bias band of black repped 
silk; velvet is not appropriate. 

M. L.—Your blue merino will look well made with a 
belted polonaise, and skirt trimmed with side pleating 
of the same. 

W.—Collar, cuffs, buttons, and bindings of velvet 
would rs appropriate for your beaver-cloth jacket. 

Mus. P. K.—Make your poplin by the double-breast- 
ed basque suit pattern, trimming with bias bands and 
pleatings of the same.—The word revers is pronounced 
as if spelled re-vaire, with the accent on the second 
syllable. 

Mas. M. A. M.—The pattern for the tapestry rug is 
traneferred with tracing-paper as ordinary braiding 
patterns are done. 

Miss M. F. B.—Any number of the first volume, or 
indeed of any volume, of the Bazar can be purchased 
at this office, or will be sent by mail, at ten cents a 
number. 

Jane Esteiur.—Make yonr black tulle dress with 
lengthwise puffs down the three front breadths and 
crosswise puffs behind. Put a deep flounce around 
the train, and have a draped sash. Half high round 
corsage, with tricolored roses. 

Nevius O. R.—Wet the warts, and touch daily with 
nitrate of silver. 

Cuas. A.—Bathe all over daily with soap and water, 
wash the hands in camphor and water, and attend to 
the state of the liver. Dust the hands with powdered 
camphor and alum in equal parts. 

Anne_te Pzart.—Your liver must be very much 
disordered, and you need a thorough course of treat- 
ment, with hot soap and water baths daily, foot baths 
nightly to improve the circulation, coarse food and 
dry meats for diet, with fruit, and take taraxyacum 
three or four nights in a week, with ch 1 and 


Temrest.—Let a grain of chlorate of potash dissolve 
in your mouth to sweeten the breath, and take a spoon- 
ful of charcoal once a weck, following with some laxa- 
tive. Crooked toes may be straightened by wearing 
easy shoes and walking a good deal. Chalk is less in- 
jurious than any other mineral powder for the face. 

Know eper.—Walking dresses escape the ground, 
bat are not very short. We know nothing that will 
prevent the hair from turning dark. 

Fesevary.—A daily bath is both healthfal and a 
luxury, provided the room and the water are warm 
enough to Jeave no chill. At the best bathing estab- 
lishments the rooms are kept at summer heat, and the 
water about 75°. Night is most convenient for bath- 
ing. Beeton’s Book of Household Knowledge costs $3, 
and with the Manufacturer and Builder, a New York 
magazine at $1 50a year, will furnish your young folks 
what they want. Beeton’s book is an English publi- 
cation, but may be ordered through any good book- 
seller. 

Ienoranor.—Your queries were answered some time 
ago. Drink freely of lemonade and sour cider to puri- 
fy the blood, and touch the freckles with a sponge 
wet in hot soda water, made by turning one pint of 
boiling water on one dessert-spoonful of bleaching 
soda, not cooking or washing soda. Use when cool 
enough to bear, and wash off in one minute with 
vinegar and water. Repeat once a week till the 
freckles fade. Take care the liquid does not get into 
the eyes. Touch warts with nitrate of silver, wetting 
them first, and repeat as often as the black wears off, 
till they are gone. Strawberry juice is the only acid 
safe to use on the teeth. Try finely powdered char- 
coal both as a tooth-powder and a medicine, taking a 
tea-spoonful in honey every third morning, followed 
by a laxative at night fortwo weeks. Brush the teeth 
with the powder daily. Madame Goubaud’s Lace Book, 
an English work, may be ordered through your book- 
seller, The price is about $1 50. 

Curvy Styme.—The pay of reporters and correspond- 
ents varies so much that we can not undertake to ix a 
standard. Munson’s Phonography is extensively used 
by reporters. It is published by Harper & Brothers.— 
Bathe the face with the lotion daily, and let it dry on. 











Tur Aooompanist’s Sz_¥r-Instevotor.—A new meth- 
od by which any person (without a teacher or knowl- 
edge of music) can become an expert Piano Accom- 
~ anist to any song. By Prof. F. A. Nicuo.s, 687 

roadway, New York. Sent prepaid on receipt of 75 
cents by registered mail. Copyright secured.—[Com.] 











Corpyine Wurst. “ied f the means of the newly in- 
vented Co “he Wheel patterns may be transferred 
— the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers gi ah ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen’ 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


SHOPPING 


Of 2a m for a -_ 
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City, Sen 
(free). 


151 East “ath 
Pe: circular containing reference mo, partic 
Dress-g samples sent for 25 cents, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 
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with sam; our new and novel way of 

sent by ail to any address on receipt of 65 conta. “ayy > 3 
EBSTER M'F’G CO., Man 

Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 

















HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is a first-class monthly, devoted to science, litera- 


ture, and general intelligence, including —- y, 
physiognom hn a pry , and to all those ai 
measures calculate to improve mankind. rol ume 58, 


for 1874, begins with present number, and contains 
much which will interest all readers. There are por- 
traits, with biography,‘‘Good and Great,” “ Expression 
in Man and in Animals,” “‘ Two Sides of Life,” “ Irish 
Wakes,” “‘ Insanity—Its Moral Treatment,” “ Needs of 
the Human Body,” “ Education,” “ School for Deaf and 
Dumb,” “‘ Success in Life,” “* Origin of Coal,” “‘ Genesis 
of Geology,” “A Murderer’s Story,” “ Life in Texas,” 
“Mound uilders, ” &c. Sample numbers 30 cents; $3 
ayear. Subscribe now. Address 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway,New York. With either of Harren’s, ‘only $6. 

]{RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
pourra & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 














=| 200,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March ext, 
to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 


FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts rts will be distributed 
by lot among ticket+holders, 

List az. GIFTS, 

ONE GRAND CASH G 






Beeeacasvecke -$250,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 100,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 50,000 

G H GIFT.. 25,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... 17,500 

10 CASH pe $10,000 each... 100,000 
CASH GIFT: 5,000 each... 150,00 

50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each... 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS, "500 each....... 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 40,000 


150 CASH GIFTS, 





11,000 CASH GIFTS, 


Total, a Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
Resse eu SeeeMus sakes hess neeeh sus $1,500,000 
ae The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 22% Tick- 
ets for $1000 ; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10, 000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

Arenas for agencies and orders for tickets 
addressed to 


THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
sami — ee Ba and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library ding, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H, Ass & CO., Eastern Agents, 


Broapway, New York. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
S preparation will removeall discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sorp at am Drveeists. 


$260,000 Hair Sale!! 


Endorsing the plan adopted by large Dry Goods 
firms, and to keep my factory hands oer | Sark ring 
the Winter, I reduce price of HUM 
SWI) CHES to cost of Hair and Salmo. to 
give all an opportunity to buy just what is needed for 


sho 












present and all fashions. §#~ Don’t delay. 
oe No = =A, Hair ay Solid, FIRST — ALITY, 
T DYED Hair: 

23 02., S in ‘engi oy — ae ® S: reduced to “ 80 
ax “ = “ “ “ “ ; os “ oe 7 rt 4 
4 “ 82 “ oe “ “oe 12 00: “ “ 960 
5 “ 82 “ “ “ “ 15 00; “ “ 12 00 
6 ity 82 “ “oe “ oe 18 00; “ “ 14 40 


Sent pre; pe on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
yen, with privilege to examine. CHAS, V. PECK- 
AM, 687 Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 


Ask your d ist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 
very best preparation for pms the complexion. 
Try it. You will always use it. ce $1 per Bottle. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 

m the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
homas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


OLIDAY GOOD 
Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. 2th & 2th Sta., N. Y. 


THREE PAIR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... =o 

SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 
All colors and sizes. Also, a well-selected ay of 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmings, F Fancy Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. Send for Price-List to 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


SINGER PATTERN 


FAMILY SEWING: MACHINES 


New and complete for $30. Exact duplicates. Agents, 

Buyers, ers, and Users can save $35 on each 

Machine. Agents —_ Address, TL 
RS '’ 


(6 cents) HARRIS BROTHERS 
Poy Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 








91 White St., N.Y. 














alteratives as recommended in “‘ Ugly Girl” papers. 
Work as much as you can, and live in the sunshine, 
fearless of freckles. After following this treatment 
vigorously for six weeks apply carbolic acid, one drop 
to every five of glycerine, diluted with as much rose- 
water, and the moles will soon disappear. 

T. A. H.—Evidently there is an error in the French 
from which the recipe is taken. The egg paste is not 
80 good for the face as barley paste or carbolic lotion. 
The former makes the skin firm and cool, the latter re- 
fines it. 

Friora.—Refined chalk wet with glycerine and rose- 
water forms a cooling lotion for redness of the face or 
nose. It probably comes from inherited humors of 
the blood. Bathe it with carbolic lotion nightly, eat 
fruit, walk out-of-doors, and take sulphur vapor baths 
if you can. 

Bionpe.—“ Ugly Girl” papers do not tive full direc- 
tions for bleaching hair. Washing soda is used for 
that purpose, 

Anorurr Bionpr.—Apply the Champagne as often 
as the hair fades. Brisk cider will probably answer to 
Cissolve the turmeric, 








LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR you!!! 








Send stamp for Specimen Copy [# 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Illustrated Home Literature. 


A new and beautiful Paper, containing —-s engrav- 
tay ings of Home Life, Society, and Amusements. LAD 

will be interested in its design of Household oe and in- 
formation on Dress, Housekeeping, &. YOUNG PEOP 
will find in it useful hints on Self-Improvement, Manners, 
Stories, &. FLOWER LOVE 
ed with its directions on Growing ae and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Han, 


IES 


NG LE 
Societ 


ty, 
$ will be especially delight~ 
ing Baskets, Ferneries, and Par- 


lor Decorations. Try it. The pre’ ext of Family Pictorial Papers. 
Price 3 50 PET YEAT.+.+ sesso including nag Chromos. 
See reccseces ne 


2 25 cents on trial three ie 


Price 
sz CLUB AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. Address 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET CO., 
Box 2445. 


New York City. 
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TERN BROTHE 


367 Sixth Avenue, 367 


Sixth Avenue & Twenty-Third Street, 


110 West 23d Street, 110 


New York, have now open their Spring Importations of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 


Consisting of 23 entire cases, all the choicest patterns, 
and selected with a view to Beauty of Btyle 
and Durability, ranging in price from 
6c. and upward, fully 20 per cent. 
less than former prices, 
~ Samples upon application to close the Season. 
The balance of our 

DRESS AND CLOAK PASSEMENTERIE 
TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, LOOPS, AND 
ORNAMENTS AT DECIDED BARGAINS. 
(ay Extraordinary ! 
Inducements in SASH RIBBONS. 
100 Cartons 7-in. wide Colored Sash Ribbons, 
finest quality, and all shades....75c. yd. 
120 7-in. wide all-silk Gros Grain Sash 
Ribbons, in all colors ........... 98c. yd. 
90 * Roman Sash Ribbons, all silk. 
OS nao eaegdae 87c., 48c., and 60c. yd. 
All-silk Black Watered Sash Rib- 
bons, 7-ia. wide........ T5c. and 88c. yd. 
With a Full Line of 


GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 
Nos. 9, 12, and 16, in all shades. 

500 ROMAN SASHES, HANDSOMELY FRINGED, 
234 yds. long, at $1 75 and $2 25 the sash. 
(Ca All orders receive the most Ag and care- 

= ful attention. STERN BROTHERS. 


) CONCERTO 
ATERS and ORCHES- 
TRAL OR- 
GANS, The Best in the 
world! Prices low for 
CASH, to suit the times. 
Agents wanted in every 
‘Town and County in the 
United States and Canada. 
Send for Catalogue. Lib- 
eral discount to MINIS- 
TERS, Churches, Lodges, 
Schools, &c, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fravrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroas the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. . 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER............. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 








Chemise, and Drawers).................+.++. or 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... th. 


LADY'S POSTILION-BAS' 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 


UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


from 4 to 12 years old)...........seseecseeee 26 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

Wie GOR, cca ckandudeaendienkas gitdadinacs © $f 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ « 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
ata ng = BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
We Ny oie sans ccc ns hatte dss déuecses 46 


with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Wee ek kak ctaepiccddheacnte. on “ 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
eel WE ee Be dade nbd oédchscneceken cs “41 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old ’ 
SLEE ELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 








GUE ven cshecnteciacssencebmkbeseaanatcens int 
LOOSE PT RONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 38 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 2 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 3 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT........... * 30 
PLE: D WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 
DOUBLE - BRE J 

WALKING SUIT * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... 2 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf Walking Skirt ae 









DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
‘ 


Lampeter io 66s FP da betccaceccs * 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

BIOOVOS . con kchs <cenec tt ane ieeet wea necéenens * 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................+. . 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Sespenter Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ se 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterna will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Meastre. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
TYP Type put up expressly for Ama- 
teur Printers by the New England 
BtType Foundry, 105 Washineton 





8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 










COLGATE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 








PRATI’S PATENT 


COMBINATION 
BRACE. 


‘auoding Ung 
ANY QOVUa 
INJLVd S.LIVed 


If you.would preserve health, and secure a ham 
some form, wear PRATT°S C O M- 





? 


BINATION BRACE. For sale 
by all FIRST-CLASS DEALERS in the United States 
and Canada, and at the Office of the CLEVELAND 
SHOULDER BRACE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


SS AME. 
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There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.— Vew England Homestead, 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 











far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 


B 4 U ORDER SEEDS, 


BRIGES & BRO.’S 
Jamnary Quarterly! 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this 
country. Published Quarterly—the four numbers sent 
to any address for 25 cents—comprising an Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants sold by B: s & Brother, Seedsmen 
and Florists, Roc r, New York, together with 
elaborate treatises upon the care and culture of the 
same. Over 1000 Premiums taken in the 
United States in 1873 = the products of BRIGGS 
& BROTHER'S SEEDS, 

The January number alone will be worth more than 
8 $2 00 Book. 


We challenge comparison on prices and size of 
packets, ‘Address : 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, N.Y. 








We will send 12 Flowering Plants for $1 00. Your 
choice from 100 varieties. Forwarded by MAIL OR 
EXPRESS. For farther information we refer you to 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Plants and 

eds. Sent free to all customers and to others on 
receipt of TEN CENTS—less than HALF THE COST. 


WILLIAM E. BOWDITCH, 
645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
bm of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 








vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Z 
and Chronicle. 
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a oe cesar sas 
It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 


dence Journal. 
oe 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrver’s Weexcy, and HARPER’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztxr, Wry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or BazaR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Week ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, 2 Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 










Terms ror Apverrtistne ty Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $260 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

V. Vicorrovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
PATTERNS. 











kers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have ay! prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New York. 





icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
sages and chambers in which ulcers 


Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
} cines with instrument $ : 





R Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
ii | : p f i female, make more money sellin 
our French and American JEW- 
Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alogues, terms, and full eo sent FREE to all. 
x > You ‘ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 


Agents, old and young, male and 

ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 

Address — P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
We answer—Itcosts less t 







? RICE 29{) 

e ae - 4 4 
ey: to make any $600 Piano sol 

through Agents, all of whom make 

L per ct. profi. We have 

ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 

) lies at Factory price, and warrant 

ae le ears. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. isome of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
4 U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. ORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


















WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


tw Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ew Harper's Catarocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenvts in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samur. 
Suites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
‘“Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

IIL 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Garr Hamitton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessnese,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apotrnvs Trooper, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” ‘A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vv 


FIELD'S MEMORIES CF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavunsett B. Fiztp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VI. 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Vit. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turopor 
Curistires, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


x. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rostnson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” “ No Man's Friend,” ** Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


x. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wuti1am 8, Pio- 
mek, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Harper's Lrpra- 
ky Eprtion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be iseued 
shortly. 


XI. 

HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorce Winrrrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “‘ Rhetoric of Conversation,” * Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

xiil. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annte Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
“Played Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dow- 
er House,” “ Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. ae 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nioo.as Pixz, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XV. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. A Novel. By Franx 
Lex Beneptot, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVI. 


DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVII 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 8vo, Paper 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. §8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. 8vo 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK 
LEBY. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. - 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. &8vo, Paper, 
¢1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


A MONTH and expenses te good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour, 
Samples free. C. M. Lintreton,Chicago, 


$2 PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
a 


free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


a A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
375 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me, 


A Week to Agents, Fastest selling 
articles in the worid. 3 valuable samples for 
ten cents. J. BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N.Y. 














FACETIZ. 


A uvmorovs old man fell in with an ignorant and 
rather impertinent young minister, who proceeded to 
inform the old tleman in positive terms that he 
could never reach heaven unless he was born again, 
and added, ‘‘ I have experienced that change, and now 
feel no anxiety.” 

“‘ And have you been born again ?” said his compan- 
ion, musingly. 

“Yes, I trust I have.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, eying him attent- 
ively, “7 don’t think it would hurt you to be born 
once more.” 

“ Daughtercultural show” is the latest name for an 
evening party. ° 

A good story is told of a gentleman in—well, we will 
not mention ‘the place—who has been unfortunate of 
late in his financial affairs. While walking one even- 


ing in a lonely spot he was met by a ruffian, and told | 


to “stand and deliver.” We must let the victim tell 
his own tale: “‘ I never was so pleased in my life. The 
idea that I had any thing to deliver was exceeding] 
gratifying, and I thanked the fellow for the compli- 
ment. It showed that all confidence in me was not 
lost, notwithstanding that little affair in stocks, and I 
felt once more with Mr. Micawber, that I could loek 
my fellow-man in the face. It was very pleasing to 
know that this gentleman thought I had money.” 


——__~—_—_—_— 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, although a good thing so far as it goes, stops 
short of what it might accomplish. We offer a few 
suggestions as to the enlargement of its sphere of use- 
ep 

Eight hours should be a day’s work on a dog-churn, 








the dog to be allowed one day in the week to himself. | 


Let every dog have his day. 


Life-preservers for Newfoundland dogs, to guard 


against sudden cramps. 
fine for imposing bo; 
The watch-dog’s honest 
against the swindle. . 
Protection of ants from their nephews and nieces. 


8 watches on watch-dogs. 
ark has often been raised 


Cushioned toad-stools would be highly appreciated | 


by toads after a “ hop.” 
Punish boys who frighten the frogs and then make 


them jump. Sudden shocks are sometimes fatal to a 


nervous organization. 

Encourage trout to write poetry. We have seen 
some very utiful trout lines ere now. 

Rostra in the ocean for whales to “spout” from. 
This is a want long felt, and the whales pout about it. 

Abolish mosquito bars. They make mosquitoes ir- 
regular about their meals. 


—_—_—— 

Acountry fellow entered one of the New York banks. 
and, walking up to the counter, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
am; I want you to take a fair look at me.” Without 
a word further he strode out. The next day the same 
customer re-appeared, uttered the same words, and 
again disappeared. The third day, at about the same 
time, he walked in, and advancing to the teller’s desk, 
threw down a draft payable three days after sight. 
“Now,” said he, “‘ you've seen me three times; I want 
the money for it.” 











AA 


He HEARS A LIGHT FootsteP in THE Entry. It 
MUST BE HIS Pretty Cousin Fanny. 


A telegraph messenger boy got his dispatches mixed 
the other day, and handed a jockey a telegram which 
read, “Can you supply our pulpit next Sunday ?” and 
to a well-known cler, a dispatch which read, 
“The race is pastyoeed till Monday; can’t you come 
down and spend Sunday ?” 


—_—_~_>—__——_ 
Tue Emesers or tur Dying Year—November and 
December. 
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CONFIDENCE. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[January 24, 1874, 

















“A simple Maiden in her Flour is worth a hundred Coats of Arms,”--TENNyson 


A lawyer-poet sends the following: 
“ Fee-simple and a simple fee, 
And all the fees entail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—Female.” 


sonelaliintommne 
A little girl asked her sister what was chaos that her 
papa read about. The elder replied, “It was a great 


| pile of nothing, and no place to put it in.” 


The Hartford Covrant, writing of Sharkey’s escape 
from the Tombs, asks the question, ‘‘ Will murderers 


always out?” 


It has now become a question as to whether a phre- 
nologist can tell what a barrel contains by examining 
its head. ° 

The child who cried for an hour didn’t get it. 





We are not obliged to tell how the following funny 
letter fell into our hands. All the reader has to do is 
to read it and laugh at it. We congratulate the new- 
made parent, and hope he will get over his confusion 
of ideas shortly, so as to be able to tell his baby from 
his horse: 

“Dear Sister Euua,—I now take my seat, and sit 
down to take this ony to inform you that I 
am a ‘daddy’ at last—that is, I suppose I am, for Ad- 
die has got a nice fat baby as ever made up faces. We 
hope these few lines may find you enjoying the same 
blessing. Now this is to be strictly a business letter. 
Firstly, as I said before, Addie has got a nice baby. 
Nextly, I have swopped away old John, and think I 
have got a pretty nice horse. It isa gil, and weighs 
nine pounds—I mean the baby. It is just as fat as 
butter, and has a good strong pair of lungs. She is 
red, and has a bobtail]—the horse I mean—and a white 
stripe in her face, and is a good driver. She has got 
blue cyes and a dimple in her chin—I mean the baby— 
and just the prettiest mouth that ever opened to ‘re- 
ceive pap. Judging from her teeth, I should think she 
was about six years old—I mean the horse now. She 
is soured, smooth, and kind—I mean the horse or baby 
either now—and the doctor says she is the fairest he 
ever saw, without any exception—he meant the baby. 
I got twenty-five dollars to boot—not on the baby, 
though, for in its case the boot is on the other foot, 
and two or three sizes larger, as near as I can find out. 
I am going to harness the horse now and go after 
mother, eé was born last night at twenty minutes 


| past nine—I hope you don’t think I mean mother or 


the horse, but the baby. She is as hearty as a pig; 
ate an egg, a biscuit, and drank three cups of tea—I 
mean Addie. She is getting along nicely, and if she 
don’t have any bad luck she will get along first-rate. 
She is subject to disorders of the stomach, and they 
Say that is a sign of colic—I mean the baby. I hope 
it is, for the nurse says colicky babies never die. She 
talks about her hose as she takes snuff—I mean the 
Iam going to name her Ediema—I mean the 
baby. There, I’ve been reading this over, and I see 
poy that I ain’t fit to write. The amount of it is, 
am flustrated. I am a happy daddy, and that ac- 
counts for it, so you must excuse me for this time.” 


> 

The wedding anniversary celebrations occur as fol- 
lows: Three days, Sugar; sixty days, Vinegar; Ist 
anniversary, Iron; 5th anniversary, Wooden ; 10th an- 
niversary, Tin; 15th anniversary, Crystal; 20th anniver- 
sary, China; 25th anniversary, Silver; 30th anniversary, 
Cotton; 35th anniversary, Linen; 40th anniversary, 
Woolen; 45th anniversary, Silk; 50th anniversary, 
Golden; 75th anniversary, Diamond. 


——@—____ 

When you want to get rid of the rheumatism, per- 
suade a wild steer to chase you. A Savannah man 
who gave it a fair trial, and had a hot race of forty 
rods to a tree and up it, certifies that he had not a 
rheumatic twinge since. This cure has not been pat- 
ented, and any one can try it without fear of prosecu- 
tion for an infraction of patent-right laws. 


—_————> 

“Pretty bad under foot,” said one citizen to another 
as they met in the street. 

“ Yes, but it’s fine overhead,” responded the other. 

“True enough,” said the first, “but then very few 
are going that way.” 











Harry Tuovucut! He wilt Give HER THE 
CHANCE TO WIN A Pair oF GLOVES. 


A happy misquotation by a young lady whose gen- 
tleman caller staid too late caused a af g re 
The clock struck twelve, and she remarked, “* Now is 
the witching hour of night, m people yawn.” 


A Bostonian haying been smitten with the beauty 
of a Hoosier girl, called upon her with matrimonial 
intentions, but he was disenchanted when, upon re- 
ferring to the sun, which was just then setting, as be- 
ing several times larger than 
the earth, she exclaimed, 
“You can’t stuff that ’ere 
down this chicken !” 

eaiieaatellnningiati 


The following question 
is respectfully addressed 
to the clergy: Is a person 
who sits in the gallery of 
the church responsible for 
deeds done in the body ? 


oemteaieiiinntitinmads 

There are said to be 7000 
men in a town in Illinois 
who want a war with Cuba, 
provided they can go as 
sutlers. 


——_~.————— 

An Ohio editor publishes 
marriages under the head 
of “‘ Attachment Notices.” 

oe 


A faithful brother in 
a Fairchild (Connecticut) 
church recently prayed for 
the absent members *‘ who 
were prostrate on beds of 
sickness and chairs of well- 


ness. 
———@e———— 


A gentleman writing a 
letter concluded it as fol- 
lows: “Give Everybody’s 
love to Everybody, so that 
Nobody may be aggrieved 
by Anybody being forgot- 
ten by Somebody.” 

—_@————— 

Avery good hit was made 
a day or two after election 
by one of the defeated can- 
didates. A gentleman ap- 

roached him with, “‘ Well, 
Mr. ——, how do you feel ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “1 feel, 
I suppose, pretty much as 

ras did.” 

“As Lazarus did!” said 
the first speaker—“ how is 
that ?” 

“Why,” said he, “ Laza- 
rus was licked by dogs, and 
80 was I.” 

—__.—> 

An exchange remarks 
that wood will last much 
longer if left for tue wom- 
en-foiks to split. 
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Tue Kiss. Ecstasy! 


_ A lady friend once put a conundrum to her rheumat- 
ic old nurse, asking her, “‘ Why are you like a church 
window, Sally 2?” and gave the answer, ‘‘ Because you 
are so full of pains.” Whereupon the old coiored 
woman pityingly replied, “‘Oh dear, somebody’s been 
a-foolin’ of ye, honey. Dem’s anudder sort 0’ panes. 
Dey’s been foolin’ ye, chile.” 


Soemnehadiinniinits 
_ This story is told of a father who was teaching his 
little boy to recite his Sun- 
day-school lesson. It was 
from the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew, wherein is 
related a parable of a mali- 
cious individual who went 
about sowing tares. 
“What is a tare? Tell 
me, my son, what a tare is,” 
asked the anxious parent. 
“You had ’em, pa!” 
“Johnny, what do you 
mean?” asked the father, 
opening his eyes rather 


ide. 

“Why, last week, when 
you didn’t come home for 
three days,” said Johnny, 
**T heard mother tell Aunt 
Susan that you were on a 
tare.” 


Johnny was immediately 
sent to bed. 

A tTHhoroven WASHER- 
woman—Sal-soda. 


RFs Se 

A little girl was once for- 
bidden by her mother to 
pick currants from a cur- 
rant-bush in the garden. 
The temptation, however, 
was too great for her, and 
she disobeyed. When re- 
proved for it, she told her 
mother that it was the devil 
who made her do it. Her 
mother said that she should 
tell the devil to get behind 
her. ‘That's just what I 
did tell him, mother, and he 
got behind me and pushed 
me right into the bushes.” 


sanenenitel pasion 

A father, in consoling his 
daughter, who had lost her 
husband, said, “I don't 
wonder you grieve for him, 
my child; you will never 
find his equal.” 

“T don’t know as I can,” 
responded the sobbing wid- 
ow, “ but I'll do my best!” 

The father felt comforted. 


Aigtinbidipediniee 
Why is blindman’s - buff 
like sympathy ?— Because 
it is a fellow feeling for a 
fellow-creature. 
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Tue Doc. Discust! 


It is apparent to a parent that a great many children 
get on the wrong track because the switch is mis- 


placed. 
A Revo.ver—The earth. 
—_——_a——— 
A Wabash editor returns thanks for a centipede re- 


ceived by mail from Texas, and says it is the first cent 
of any kind he had seen in a month. 





MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 





